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THE RECLUSE 


A LOLLARD INTERPOLATED VERSION OF THE 
ANCREN RIWLE 


By Eric COLLEDGE 
(Concluded) 


If we examine the many accounts which survive of the inquisi- 
tions of persons suspected of Lollard views or sympathies,! we shall 
find a general consensus of opinion on the part of their inquisitors 
as to the opinions which it was essential that such suspected persons 
should abjure. We shall find a workmanlike contemporary summary 
of such opinions in the Chronicon Anglia : 


Congregavit sibi plures discipulos pravitatis . . . hujus errores in populo 
ventilantes et publice in sermonibus predicantes. Inter alia dicunt et 
asserunt quod Eukaristia in altari post sacramentum non est verum 
Corpus Christi, sed ejus figura. Item quod ecclesia Romana non est 
caput omnium ecclesiarum plus quam una alia ecclesia ; nec major potestas 
per Christum data fuit Petro, quam cuilibet alteri apostolo. Item quod 
papa Romanus non habet majorem potestatem in clavibus ecclesie, quam 
quicumque alius in ordine sacerdotii constitutus. Item idem J. Wyclef 
ponit istam conclusionem : quod si dominus temporalis noverit ecclesiam 
deliquentem, tenetur sub poena dampnationis ejus temporalia auferre. 
Item quod Evangelium sufficit ad regulandum in vita ista quemlibet 
Christianum ; et quod qualibet alie regule sanctorum, sub quarum 
observantiis degunt diversi religiosi, non plus perfectionis addunt 


1 Such as Margery Kempe and William Thorpe, for instance. 
9 129 
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Evangelio, quam addit albedo parieti. Item quod nec papa nec aliquis 
alius prelatus deberet habere carceres ad puniendum deliquentes ; sed 
quilibet deliquens posset libere, quocumque vellet, transire, et facere 
quod sibi placeret.! 

We shall find that, with one important exception, The Recluse 
contains in its interpolations all the elements of Lollard doctrine 
defined here. It is noteworthy that the author of the Chronicon, 
writing after the condemnation of Wycliffe at Rome, seizes upon 
that development of his doctrine which finally separated him from 
the Western Church and alienated from him the sympathies of so 
many of the orthodox party: his denial of transubstantiation. 
But this was a late development ; it is not characteristic of the early 
writings ; and no reflection of it is to be found in The Recluse. We 
shall, indeed, observe later that the reviser, in his adaptation of 
La Merure de Seinte Eglise, uses St. Edmund’s meditations upon 
Christ’s institution of the Eucharist in a manner which implies his 
complete acceptance of transubstantiation : 

And pan an houre bifore pat pe sonne go doune in pe west pat is pe . 
elleuenpe houre . pan he made his sopeere : and turned pan his blissed 
body in to bred and his bloode in to wyne and jaf it to his deciples.? 


Such language is in itself sufficient to chcracterize The Recluse as 
an early Lollard work. 

At one point the reviser seems to indicate heretical views on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, when he writes 


. jesus . . . Pat was hym seluen bope fader & son & holy gost,’ 


but this is probably a mere fagon de parler, such as may be found 
in the New Testament itself. The first “‘ Lollard ” assault on the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity seems to have been that of a priest 
named John Assheton, who in 1548 abjured before Archbishop 
Cranmer the “ damnable heresies ” that “‘ the Holy Ghost is not 
God, but only a certain power of the Father,” and that “ Jesus 
Christ, that was conceived of the Virgin Mary, was a holy prophet 
. . . but was not the true and living God.” 5 The Lollard trans- 


1 Chronicon Anglia, ed. E. M. Thompson, Chronicles and Memorials, 1874, 


. 395-6. 
PP; 8 ® P. s9s. 


« E.g. “I and my Father are one” (Ioh. x. 30). St. Augustine’s comment 
on this verse is well-known: ‘“‘ A Charybdi. . . et Scylla liberat, cum dicit unum, 
ab Ario; cum dicit sumus, a Sabellio: unum enim significat unitatem essentiz, 
sumus pluralitatem personarum ” (Cornelius a ide, VIII. 1031). 

5 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. ‘‘ Unitarianism.” 
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lation and commentary on Quicunque vult, which is somewhat later 

than The Recluse, is most explicitly orthodox in this respect : 

. . . we schulde trowe pat per is but 00 god . pe whiche god is thre 
nes & pese thre persones ben pe same god . . . we schal not trowe 

pat pe fader may be pe sone . ne pe sone pe holy gost . ne holy gost pe 

fader . but pese ben thre persones . pat noon is other ne part of oon 


oper.? 

For the rest, we shall find The Recluse anti-Petrine, anti-papal, 
and opposed to the religious orders, which it compares unfavourably 
with the lay nobility ; but, in the expression of his views, the reviser 
lacks the violence of later Lollard polemic. Thus, although we find 
disparagement of the enclosed, contemplative life, 


Hem were better to kepen swyne oiper gees,? 

Now hise Apostles were proued in pe werlde . Hij nere nou3th bischett 
and duelleden amonges men in sorou3 and in wo in pis werlde,? 

praise of the laity, 

ne hap nou3th a lewed man als gret myster come to god as a Clerk,4 

Alle we ben goddes sones lettred and lewed,5 

seint Austin seip pat we clerkes lerne for to go to pe pyne of helle . and 
lewed folk lerne to go to pe ioye of heuene,® 

and disparagement of learning, 


where lerned Peter & Poule diuinite . Jerome & Ambrose and Gregori . of 
whom lerned pise men . wheper comen hij to her wytt porou3 pe holy 
gost . oiper porouz stody of gret clergie,’ 


all of which may be paralleled from contemporary Lollard works, 
a symple pater noster of a plouzyman pat his in charite is betre pan a 
pousand massis of coueitouse prelatis,® 


For pe apostlis of Crist & opir seintis : weren not graduat men in scolis 
but pe Holi Goost sodenli enspirid hem,® 


we do not find any of the extreme (and late) Lollard developments 
of these views, as in the case, in 1425, when William Whyte was 
accused by the bishop of Norwich on the charge that 

1 MS. Douce 258 f. 40”. 

a 3 P. 48. 4 P..4. SP. 6. 

* P.97. On June 5, 1382, Repingdon, then an Augustinian, disputed in the 
schools at Oxford in commendation of his order as being the nearest approach to 
secular life: Gairdner, I. 23. 

8 Mathew, p. 274. 


7 P. o8. 
® The Lanterne of Lizt, edited Lillian M. Swinburne (E.E.T.S. rgr5), p. 5. 
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tenuisti, affirmasti et docuisti quod quilibet fidelis in Christo est sacerdogs 
electz ecclesie Dei.! 


Similarly, we find that among the articles retracted by Richard 
Wyche, a priest of Hereford, was this : 


Si debes confiteri, non confitearis sacerdoti vitioso, sed eligas tibi confes- 
sorem discretum, in vita bonum.2 


This may be paralleled from The Recluse : 


And whan ee schullen schryue 3ou looke pat it be to gostlich men and 
to none oper . and namelich wymmen,? 


but, though this is not derived from the original, we shall find 
similar sentiments expressed there : 


Schrift 3et schal beon wis, & to wise monne imaked, of unkude sunnen : 
and nout to zunge preostes—3unge i sigge of witte—ne to sot olde,‘ 


and we may note that the Ancren Wisse goes even further in counsel- 
ling an anchoress, if she should make her confession to a friar, to 
do so in very guarded and general terms.5 St. Birgitta ventures 
on much more dangerous ground than does The Recluse, when she 


defines 
quomodo mali Sacerdotes non sunt Dei sacerdotes, sed Dei proditores.® 


Furthermore, we should observe that the passage just cited from 
The Recluse indicates that it belongs to a period when auricular 
confession was still advocated and practised among the Lollards. 
It is of interest here to notice one of the points made in a petition of 
1392, addressed to Richard II, concerning Lollard activities in 
Northampton : 


And that the said Maior hath drawen to his councell & confederacie 
William Northwold a Lollard & a common instructor and confessor of 
the lay people of that toune beinge Lollardes without license of saide 
Bishoppe.’ 

So, too, many of the attacks in The Recluse upon the pride, sloth, 
and negligence of the regular clergy may be paralleled from the 
writings of those of unimpeachable orthodoxy, and may be adduced 


1 Fasc. Ziz. 423. 2 Ibid., 502. 3 p. 28. 

* Morton 336: Cf. also 344. 5 Modern Language Review, 1x. 463. 

® Revelationes, ed. Durantus, Antwerp 1611, p. 69. 

’ E. Powell and G. M. Trevelyan: The Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards, 
London, 1899, p. 49. The original was in French; the English cited here is of 
the seventeenth century. 
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as evidence of the fervour and piety that characterized the early 
Lollards. It is of especial interest to compare Wycliffe’s praise of 
the Spiritual Franciscans for their closer adherence to St. Francis’ 
Rule! with Grosseteste’s similar praise of the Begine.2 Again, 
when The Recluse attacks simony 3 and the secular power of the 
Church, 

for ich vnderstonde pere ben summe pat wil sechen more lordeschipp 
and ladyschipp pan hij my3tten haue hadde per auenture . 3if pat hij 
hadden ben in pe werlde,* 


the influence of Ockham and of Wycliffe’s orthodox contemporaries 
may be observed.5 One section of The Recluse, however, in which 
the reviser treats of the secular power and possessions of the Church, 
is notably Lollard. In an interpolated passage we read : 

Seint Siluester pe Pope pre hundrep gere after pat jesus crist died on 
pe Roode he was pe first Man pat resceyued londes & Rentes . And pan 
seide a voice abouen pat hij alle herden pat weren in pe chirche of Rome 
whan pe Pope Siluester was at his seruise . Now is venym pult in holy 
chirche & perfore ich wot wel pat god ordeyned it neuere.® 

We may judge of the importance attached to this story of “ the 
donation of Constantine” by the frequency with which Wycliffe 
himself refers to it,? and by the vigour with which his opponents 
replied to him on this point. Peacock, who discusses the story at 
great length,8 maintains that it was in the first case derived from 
Giraldus Cambrensis ; but Wycliffe gives as two of his sources 


pe holy doctoure Odo in a sermon . . . pat bigynnep pus, Ecce, nos 
reliquimus omnia: Abel is dede; pe bissynes of schipard and spiritual 
mornynge or weylynge is slayne ; but cayme, pat is possession, is kept 9 


and 
gorram . . . up-on pe xij chapitre of pe apocalips.1° 


Here and there we may find interpolated passages which fore- 
shadow both the vigour and the venom of Lollard writings of a 


1 Mathew, pp. 12, 51, 493- 

® Monumenia Franciscana, ed. J. S. Brewer, Chronicles and Memorials, 1858, 
p. 69: see also The Lollard Bible, p. 69, n. 4. 

E.g. p. 54: of. Apology, section xiv, and Mathew, p. 23. * PD. 49: 

5 Cf. Little, Studies in English Franciscan History, pp. 53-4. ® Pp. 74-5. 

” For the chief references, see Workman, 11. pp. 98-9 and note 1. 

® See The Repressor, ed. C. Babington, Chronicles and Memorials, 1860, 
PP. 303-415, and especially pp. 323, 350. 

* Mathew, p. 374: we should note that The Lanterne and Apology, which 
both refer to the donation of Constantine, also quote Odo of Cheriton : Lanterne 
PP. 35, 92-3; Apology, p. 57. 10 Mathew, p. 380. 
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later date. There is a disparagement of the canon law concerning 
celibacy which concludes with a typical sentence, 


And me penche pat it were better pat hij hadden wyues hem seluen pan 
pat hij tooken oper mennes wyues oiper lemmans.! 


There are several references to persecutions * and a striking parody 
of the customary orthodox exposition on the three-fold nature of 
society : 

For pis londe is departed in pre . in wynners & in defendours . & in 
assaillours . Pe wynners po ben pe commune poeple & hij han ben chas- 
tised wip hunger®. Je defendoures pat ben pise grete Lordes pat schulden 
defende pe commune poeple . hij han ben chastised wip hongeynge . & 
draweynge*. here is proue of ynou3 alle Men it witen wel . Pe assailours 
pat is pe clergie pat schulde teche bope pat on & pat oper pe law7e of god 
& chastise hem 3if pat hij duden amysse. And as by sizth in pe werlde hij 
pat schulden ben chastisoures ben meyntenoures of synne and hij ben 
vnchastised 3utt.5 


Similar satirical references to the conspiracy between the knightly 
and priestly orders to attack the laity are to be found in the Apology : 


Goddis law biddip help pe supprissid, jugip to pe fadirles, defendip pe 
wydow, and how temporal lordis ow to pole no wrong be don . . . But 
now crien clerkis bi per new lawis, pat if a man be cursid fourty dayes, 
pow he be cursid wrongly, and pat pan temporal lordis schal, bi pe 
bischops signifying or bidding, put him in to prisoun, til he suget him 
to per dome, pow it be vniust © 


and in The Lanterne : 

As pharises wip bischopis in pe pridde oure: foriuggid oure Lord 
wip her toungis/& aftirward kniztis at pe sixte our: hangid his bodi 
vpon pe cros.? 

The reference in the passage just cited from The Recluse to the 
neglect by the clergy of their duty to teach is one of many such 
attacks. As do many other Lollard writers, the reviser makes such 


1 P. 75. 2 E.g. pp. 11, 88. 

* There may be a reflection of Piers Plowman here. The Recluse resembles 
it in being more “ proletarian ”’ in sentiment than Wycliffe. 

* It is noteworthy that there is no reference here to burning, and that the 
reviser gives a purely spiritual interpretation in his gloss on Transibimus per 
ignem et aquam. ‘The passage cited above might serve to date The Recluse as 
after the Peasants’ Revolt, but before 1401, when the first Lollard, William 
Sawtre, was burned. We may contrast The Lanterne, written 1408-9: ‘‘ & 3it 3e 
drawen hangen & brennen hem pat holden pe weie of Crist” (43). It should, 
however, be noted that Wycliffe seems to anticipate that his followers would be 
burned for their beliefs : Mathew, p. 16. 

5 P. 98. * P. 79. * P.. 43. 
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attacks from two standpoints. On the one hand, he disparages the 
methods used by the regular clergy, and more especially by the 
friars, in preaching. We may notice 

... and makep a longe proloug tofore al aboute er it come forp pat 
yuel pat hij penchen forto speken . And hij maken many ensamples 
forto ben yleued pe better, 


with which we may compare Higden’s advice, 

Expedit in principio predicatori ut, quantum poterit, Deo inoffenso, 
auditores reddat benevolos et aptos ad audiendum, et sollicitos ad exe- 
quendum 2 


and Wycliffe on the friars’ use of the exemplum, 

And zit pei tellen not schortly ne pleynely the gospel, and vices and 
vertues and peynes and ioie, but maken longe talis of fablis, or cronyclis, 
or commenden here owen nouelries.3 


On the other hand, the reviser exalts the office of preaching (preachers 
are the only persons whom he would allow to beg for their liveli- 
hood 4) and glances both at the permissibility of preaching by the 
laity, 

Jn pis poynt han pise clerkes sett hem hij pat seien pat noman schulde 
preche of god bot 3if he were ordred,5 


with which we should compare the more decided pronouncement of 
the Lollard interpolated version of The Lay Folks’ Catechism, 


secler lordys schuld in defawte of prelatys lerne and preche pe law of 
god in here modyr tonge ® 


and at the prohibition of preaching by women.’ 

In addition to his insistence upon the office of preaching, the 
reviser constantly admonishes his readers to read, and to instruct 
themselves in the faith. Thus 


Ac his schrift fader owe forto aske hym 3if he wot which ben pe dedlich 
synnes & pe ten comaundement3 . and pe twelue Articles of pe feip pat 
ben in his crede . And 3if he ne can hem nou3th he is endetted forto 
techen hem hym . & his pater noster . . . of alle bedes it is pe best And 
his fyue wittes he owe forto reherce hem hym 3if he vnderstonde pat he 
ne can hem nou3th.8 

2 P. 38. 2 Owst, Literature and Pulpit, p. 320, n. 5. 

* Mathew, p. 50: see Owst, pp. 61-4. * P. 79. 5 P. 97. 

* The Lay Folks’ Catechism, ed. Simmons and Nolloth, E.E.T.S. 1go1, p. 15. 

’ Pp. 30-1, where the reviser so alters the original as to leave his opinion on 
the matter open to doubt. For lay men and women preachers see Owst, op. cit., 
pp. 5-6, 135. For references to the “‘ preaching ” of the Virgin, see Revelationes 
Sancte Birgitta, vi. 65.1. ® P. 160; see also p. 162. 
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This passage, which might well serve as introduction to The Lay 
Folks’ Catechism, illustrates a hitherto little-noticed aspect of 
Lollard activity: the intense study and memorization of ‘‘ God’s 
law” which must have been common among the Lollard com- 
munities. (Since such activity was expressly forbidden, it is not 
surprising that little record of it survives ; but notice the number of 
extant MSS. of Lollard instruction and devotion made “ for the 
common profit ” : that is, to be circulated among a group of readers, 
sometimes named in the colophon.)! In The Recluse we find several 
indications that it was written for persons occupied in memorizing 
portions of the Scriptures and liturgy : for example, 


And who so ne cunne pe fyue: seie pe first Adoramus. til he cunne pe 
oper fyue . fyue sipes kneleande.? 


which is derived from 


Hwo se ne con nout peos fiue, sigge Se vormeste viue, Adoramus te 
Christe, fif siden kneolinde 3 ; 


and 


And who so ne cunne pise fyue . so seie he euere on til he cunne pe oper.‘ 


Again, we find many indications that the reader was expected to 
instruct his neighbours in these matters: hence the long inter- 
polation which ends 


Look pan what it is forto go reccheleslich forp and mizth teche his broper 
& nyl nou3th J rede pat vche man charge pis poynt.® 


Further evidence that The Recluse represents Lollardy of an 
early type may be adduced from the strong affinities which it shows 
with the writings of the English mystics of this and earlier periods. 
I shall attempt here to show that this affinity is not merely dependent 
upon its derivation from the Ancren Riwle, nor peculiar among 
Lollard writings to The Recluse, but that it is to be observed in the 
writings of Wycliffe himself and of others among his early followers. 

The reviser might find certain elements of mystical devotion 
in his original, where the author refers to the “‘ burning love” of 
the Christian soul for God : 


Torpor is pe uorme: pet is wlech heorte: pet schulde leiten al o leie 
ine luue of ure Louerd.® 


1 See Rolle, pp. 176, 197. 2 P. 8. * Morton 18. 
* Pp. 33. 5 P. 149. ® Morton 202. 
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Ignem ueni mittere in terram, et quid volo nisi ut ardeat? Ich com, 
he seid, uorto bringen fur into eorde, pet is, berninde luue into eordlice 
heorten, & hwat 3irne ich elles but pet hit blasie ? 1 


The author also refers frequently to Christ as the “ bridegroom ” 
or “ spouse ” of the Christian soul : 


3if Jesu Crist, ower spus, ded al so bi ou. . .? 


and evinces his devotion to the Passion : 


Nem ofte Jesu, & cleope his passiun to helpe, & halse him bi his pinen, 
& bi his deorewurde blode, & bi his deade o rode. 


We shall, however, find such elements developed far beyond the 
scope of the Ancren Riwle (which itself is not so advanced mystically 
as are the allied tracts, Pe Wohunge of Ure Lauerd, On Ureisun of 
Oure Louerde, and Sawles Warde*). We shall find, too, other 
elements, characteristic of the type of mysticism popularized by 
Richard Rolle and his followers. 

The reviser adds to the original respecting the “ burning love ” 
of Christ : 

And he ode munt of Caluerie, steih get herre on rode: ne ne swonc 
neuer mon so swude, ne so sore ase he dude pet ilke dei pet he bledde, 
o uif halue 5 

is expanded to 

Pider he went on heiz whan he wolde be leten blode . & 3utt in pe hattest 
of pe dey . forto schewe to vs hou hot his loue was to vs & hou brennande . 
& pere he was laten bloode on fyue stedes.® 


Wycliffe himself frequently evinces a parallel devotion to the 
“incendium amoris ” : we may note such phrases as 
. . . his precious herte blood pat he schedde on pe crois bi most bren- 
nynge charite 7 
or 
. . . & brennynge loue pat magdeleyne hadde.® 

Although, as we have just observed, the author of the original 
uses several times the phraseology of the Canticles to describe the 
relationship between Christ and the Christian soul, the reviser 
adds to his work in this respect. Similarly Wycliffe writes of 


alle pat ben departed . . . to pe Blisse of Heuene . . . to see pere oure 
blissed spouse fim crist.® 
? Morton 400. ® Ibid. 218. ® Ibid. 292. 


* Printed by Morris, Old English Homilies, London, 1868. 5 Morton 258. 
* Pp. 126-7. 7 Mathew, p. 246. 8 Ibid., p. 189. ® Ibid., p. 198. 
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The reviser shows throughout his work a marked devotion to 
the Passion, in the manner of Rolle’s devotion to the Precious Blood 
and to the even more popular fourteenth-century cult of the Five 
Wounds, which may be paralleled from other Lollard writings. 
Wycliffe in his tract Of Prelates commonly uses such phrases as 


- - « ¢eristene soulis, pe whiche crist bou3t wip his precious blod,1 
and we find in an interpolated portion of The Lay Folks’ Catechism 
and gaf hys precious herte blod on pe cros.2 


Some of the elements of the reviser’s devotion seem to show a 
direct acquaintance with the type of mysticism popularized for 
the first time in English writings by Rolie, and largely derived by 
him from Continental sources. There are reminiscences of Rolle’s 
“ dulcor ” in such phrases as 


gif it be pi swete sones wille 3 
and 
pat sent adoune his swete son jesu crist.* 


Neither of these is derived from the original. We should compare 
Wycliffe in his tract, How Satan and His Children . . .: 


Whanne men schullen in spirit smelle pe swettenesse & pe holynesse of 
fim crist & his lif, & smelle bi bodily witt pe swettenesse & good odour 
of herbis & spicis.5 


Most significant of all the reviser’s additions, as regards his know- 
ledge of contemporary mystical devotion, is a slight phrase occurring 
in his version of the liturgical instructions of the original : 


. . - & att Aue Maria . & whare ze herep her name knelep or loutep . 
and att . Jesu . also.® 


This may be compared with similar instructions in the Syon 
Additions 7 : 

And thes be the tymes and places that thei schal enclyne inne . . . to 
the names of Jhesu and Maria, as ofte as they here them pronounced 


1 Mathew, p. 65. ® p. 73. * p. 214. © Pp. 22. 

5 Mathew, p. 216: this is very much in the manner of Rolle, who insisted 
upon a “ spiritual” interpretation of his mystical experiences, denying that they 
had any apocalyptic nature. 

* P. 8, derived from Morton 20, where the anchoresses are only enjoined to 
bow at the name of Mary: this devotion antedates that to the name of Jesus by 
several centuries. 

7 Printed by Aungier, History and Antiquities of Syon Monastery, London, 
1840. On these additions to the Rule of St. Birgitta, see Miss Margaret Deanesley’s 
introduction to her edition of the Incendium Amoris, Manchester, 1915. 
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any where among the couent, withe alle deuocion and reuerence, sytte 
thei, stonde they, or which wey euer they turne. 


In Wycliffe’s tract, The Ave Maria, he too completely identifies 
himself with this devotion : 

. . . but cristene men for deuocion adden to pes tweie wordis, marie 
& ita crist; & men seyn pat pop‘s graunte moche pardon perfore, but 
hou euere it be of pardon, pis addynge to is trewe, for pe gospel techip 
vs pes names & pei stiren men to deuocion,! 


and in The Lay Folks’ Catechism we find two passages interpolated : 
The prydde part has two wordys clowtyd for deuocyoun . Maria . and 
Tesus 2 


And whan we speke of pe name of god or Iesu: pat hit be don: with 
drede reuerence and loue.? 


The reviser’s acquaintance with the liturgical developments of 
his own day might appear to be discounted by his frequent minimiza- 
tions of the injunctions of the original. ‘Thus he adds 

springep on Zou haly water gif ze it haue 4 

and 

And after . Preciosa . holdep silence gif ze may,5 

but even these minimizations may be paralleled from mystical 
writings of the times. The most striking of such parallels is to be 
observed between 


. . . & 3if 3e haue none autere makep an autere of zoure hert as god 
biddep makep myne autere of erpe & 


and a phrase from the contemporary translation and commentary 
upon Benedictus, 


and pis seruice schal not be in bodili sacrifice as was in pe oolde lawe/ne 
it liep not in bodili reuerence principali but it schal be goostli.” 


Wycliffe and his followers must have been strongly attracted by 
such insistence as this, on the part of Rolle and his followers, that 
they were free to develop, spiritually, independently of the formal 
devotion of the liturgy. In particular we may observe a strong 
affinity between the views of Rolle and Wycliffe on the hindrance 
to devotion constituted by the new type of liturgical chant. 

1 Mathew, p. 204. 2 Lay Folks’ Catechism, p. 12. 3 Ibid., 39. 

«Pp 5 P. 9. 6 P. 7: the reference is to Ex. xx. 24. 


as 9 
* MS. Lambeth 472 f. 256". In my forthcoming article on the English 
Benedictus 1 shall indicate the relations between it and Rolle’s English Psalter. 
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Devotion to the saints is not lacking in The Recluse, where the 
reviser adds to the original references to the Virgin,! to SS. Peter 
and Paul,? to St. Mary Magdalene? (he identifies her with the 
sister of Martha and the woman who anointed Christ’s feet ), and, 
most frequently, to St. John the Divine. He shows, indeed, a 
marked devotion to St. John and to his Apocalypse, referring to 
him frequently as “ God’s darling ” 5: in his own phrase, St. John 
may have been “the saint that he had most set his heart upon ” ¢; 
we may observe a tendency on the part of the Lollards to exalt 
St. John (on the account of his being “‘ God’s darling ’’) at the 
expense of St. Peter as representative of Papal claims to supremacy.’ 

A favourite method of abuse among the Lollards, comparable 
with their use of the terms Hypocrite and Pharisee, is to be noticed 
in the following quotations from Purvey, 


. . - prelati non docentes . . . sunt mortui in seipsis . . . et Sathane 
RE scr in angelos lucis, fures nocturni et diurni, occisores et perdi- 
tores populi christiani ® 

and Wycliffe, 

& pe trewe clerk robert grosted writip to pe pope pat curatis ben sathanas 
transfigurid in-to aungel of lizt for pei prechen not cristis gospel bi word 
& good lif.® 

We find a passage in The Recluse similarly derived from the Vulgate : 


Ac biseeke he god pat he sette hym pere pat it is best for hym . & kepe 
hym pan from meridiane pe deuel pat wil schewe hym to hym as a goode 
Aungel . & so bigilep he many . And Poule clepeb hym Aungel of lizth.*° 


but, here, we observe that the reviser is interpreting the Vulgate 
quite literally ; such prayers are to protect the Christian soul from 
the devils who are accustomed to appear visibly before it, either to 
horrify or to beguile it. So Rolle speaks of the apparitions of hell 
which he had suffered !! : the promise made to St. Birgitta, 


Propterea non dubites tunc spiritum Dei bonum esse tecum, cum nihil 


1 E.g. pp. i. 9, 11, 50. 2 Eg 3 E.g. p. 29. 
6 le dus he follows St. Augustine (de an ies ii. 79), St. Jerome, and St. 
Gregory. Pusey has a very valuable note upon this identification in his anonymous 
Course of Sermons ... Preached at St. Saviour’s Church, Leeds (Oxford, 1845), 
pp. 2 50-52. lam indebted to Canon T. G. Fullerton for this reference. 
48, etc. The phrase is employed in the original, but to describe David : 


Morton ; 56. 
P. &. 7 “ Peter erred, so did not Jhon ” = Poems, 1. 316). 
: on: Ziz., 391. ® Mathew, Pp. 145. i Rolle 466. 
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aliud desideraueris nisi Deum, et de ea tota inflammaris. Hoc ego solus 
possum facere, et impossibile est Diabolo appropinquare tibi 1 

became famous among the English mystics of the early fifteenth 
century. It is quoted by Thomas Basset in his Defence,? and the 
celebrated Birgittine nun and student of Rolle and Hilton, Joanna 
Sewell, in her monogram, quotes the Vulgate texts cited above 
and the promise of the angel to the founder of her order, making 
the promise apply to herself. So too the author of the English 
Benedictus writes 

and fro pe hand of alle pat hated vs . pat is fro pe powere of vnclene 


spirites pat aren deueles/pat enuyously hate vs & wolde lette vs fro pe 
blisse of heuen* 


and 


sopli oure outeward enemyes pat aren deuelis of helle/schal neiper be 
sleizte ne by maistrie deere vs in oure soule.® 


It becomes clear how completely acquainted the reviser was 
with current mystical tendencies when we observe that his long 
addition to the original regarding liturgical meditation ® is a very 
close and exact adaptation of the relevant sections of St. Edmund’s 
Merure de Seint Eglise, a work the scope and influence of which in 
the devotional life of England in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries is only now beginning to be recognized. The following 
is a collation of the relevant passages in the two works : 


The Recluse Merure de Seint Eglise 

Vche man fonde to keepe pe tydes . 

Midnizth pe mornynge . Pryme . 

Vnderne . midday, None . Euen- 

songe . and complyn, Att Mid- Devant matines devez penser de 
nizth : penchep & hauep in mynde. la nativite . . . 

hou jesus crist was borne of his 

moder . And pan he took out of 

helle his chosen . And att mid- 

nizth . he schal ziue pe dome, as 

cassiodre pe Pope seip . for pat 

tyme in Egipt he slouz al pe first 

bizete of man and beste whan he 

ladde forp his folk, And in pe . Devant prime devez penser de la 
Mornynge . penk hou pe jewes passion e de la resurrection . De 
pleied wip hym abobbed . and atte la passion devez penser coment les 


1 Revelationes, ed. enn, B ? Rolle 533. 


. 8. 
® See the frontispiece to Miss Deanesley’s Incendium Amoris, where the 
monogram of Joanna Sewell is reproduced. 


* MS. Lambeth 472 f. 254”. 5 Ibid., f. 254”. ® Pp. 17-9. 
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The Recluse 
Morowen . he aros fram dep to 
lyue bitwene pe nizth and pe day . 
And seint Austin seip pat pan he 
speke first . 


Att Pryme . 
haue in mynde hou he schewed 
hym to pe Maudeleyne . and he 
was brou3th bifore pe Barre tofore 
Pilate And how Pilate acouped 
hym . Pis Pryme . is pe first houre 
after pe sunne arisynge . whan pe 
day & pe ni3zth bep yliche longe . 
pat is twelue houres in pe day and 
twelue in pe nizth . And 3if pat ze 
wil keepe pise houres . waitep euere 
Somer and Wynter whan pe sonne 
is euen in pe Est & pan take to pine 
houre att Prime . pe first houre after 
and parte so pine houres til pou 
come til pi twelue houres . and 
make at pi tweluep houre complyn . 
as forp as pou may gessen it . And 
3if pou haue wille to done it: god 
wil wissen pe hou pou may best 
queme hym . And pan pe tweie 
houres after pryme . is cleped 
Vnderne . penche pan hou he sent 
wytt & wisdom in to his Apostles 
and hou he was scourged atte 
Pyler and crouned wip pornes 
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Merure de Seint Eglise 

Gieus . . . le donerent colez e¢ luj 
demanderent qui se estoit que feru 
le avoit. De la resurrection devez 
penser ke a cele houre leva Ihesu 
Crist de mort en vie apres ceo kil 
avoit destruit enferin e delivere les 
seintes almes del poer al felon. Ci 
devez penser de la grant duzur de 
ces aparicions; coment il aparut 
cink fiez memes le ior e cink fiez 
apres. Primes aparut il a Marie 
Magdalene quant ele quida ke ceo 
fust un curtiler .. . 


Devant terce deis tu penser de la 
passion e de la pentecoste. De la 
passion deis tu penser coment 
nostre duce seignur Ihesu Crist 
estoit a cel houre despoyle tot nu 
e lie a un piler en la meson Pilate 
e flaele si felonessement ke de son 
duz col deskes a la plante du pe ne 


remist en lui sante . . . E (les) 
chivalers . . . mistrent un corune 
des espines sur son chief . . . De la 


pentecost deis tu penser ke a cele 
oure del ior enveia nostre seignur 
le seint espirit a ses disciples en 
semblance de fu e de langues quil 
fuissent habundanz en parole ¢ 
ardant en amur.. . 
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Merure de Seint Eglise 


The Recluse 

bitwene . 
Vnderne . and . Midday . pat is pe 
pridde houre after pat men clepep 
in holy chirche pe sext houre pat is 
pe middel of pe day . whan pe 
sunne is att pe heizest of pe day . 
he henge vpon pe roode for vs . 
and pat tyme he took flesche and 
bloode of pat houre hauep in mynde 
as mychel as 3e may . & penchep 
opon his passioun . and penchep it 
is pe hattest of pe day . and bito- 
knep pat his loue was hote and 
brennande vn to vs . and so schulde 
oure loue be to hym 3if we loued 
hym arizth as we au3tten to done . 
And pe pridde houre after Midday . 
pat is cleped . hora nona . Pe 
nynpe houre jesus crist 3af vp his 
gost in to his fader hondes and 
pan he bisouzth for hem pat duden 
hym to pe dep pat ne wisten 
nouzth what hij duden pat were 
pe symple folk . for pe clerkes 
wisten wel in her hertes pat he 
was goddes son by his wordes 
and by his werkes . Ac pan her 
hertes weren so harded in synne 
pat hij hadden lorne pe knowynge 
of hym . And pan an houre bifore 
pat pe sonne go doune in pe west 
pat is pe . elleuenpe houre . pan 
he made his sopeere : and turned 
pan his blissed body in to bred 
and his bloode in to wyne and jaf 
it to his deciples . and pan he was 
taken adoune of pe roode . pe 
tweluepe houre . is complyn whan 
pe sunne gop adoun euen in pe 
west, and pan he was buried . And 
pat tyme he swatt bloode and 
water vpon pe mount of Olyuete 
and made his bisechynge to his 
fader.1 


Devant midi deis tu 
penser de lannunciacion e de la 
passion. De lannunciacion deis tu 
penser de la misericorde nostre 
seignur pur quei il voleit home 
devenire e suffrir mort pur nus en 
sa humanite . . . De la passion dois 
tu penser que a tele houre fu Ihesu 
mis en la croice... 


Devant none dois tu 
penser de la passion e de la ascen- 
cion .. . La primere parole kil parla 
fu ceste ‘Pere, pardonez a eus ceo 
peche pur ceo kil ne sevent ceo kil 
funt’ . . . La septisme fust cest, 
Pater, in manus tuas commendo 
spiritum meum. . 


Devant vespres dois tu penser de 
la cene e de la passion . De la 
passion dois tu penser coment 
Ioseph de Arimathie porchaca le 
cors Ihesu de Ponte Pilate . . . De 
la cene dois tu penser coment a tel 
houre dona nostre seignur son cors 
e son sanke, en semblance de pain 
e de vin, a ses disciples... 

Devant complie dois tu penser 
coment Ioseph e Nichodeme en- 
voluperent Ihesu en beaus lincheus 
e li enoindrent de preciuse oinge- 
ment e puis le mistrent en sepulcre 
et mistrent une grant pere al huis 
del monument . . . La secunde 
chose ke vus devez penser si est 


1 Pp. 17-8. 
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The Recluse Merure de Seint Eglise 


coment nostre duz seignur le ior de 
la cene quant il avoit supe od ses 
disciples sen ala en un cortil se 
mist en oreison e comenca suer en 
teu manere ke les guctes de sanc 
deguterent de sa benoite face 
deskes a la tere.1 


Since it is probable that the French, rather than the Latin, repre- 
sents St. Edmund’s original,? I have cited the French text here. 
Unfortunately I have not been able to examine the various English 
versions to ascertain with which of them the English of The Recluse 
shows the closest relations. 

The collation which I have just given not only demonstrates 
the reviser’s familiarity with a text of great influence upon the 
English mystics of his age and of great popularity among the 
devotionally minded: it shows, too, in the reviser’s additions to 
St. Edmund’s original, many of the chief preoccupations of the 
Lollard text—the reviser’s devotion to the Passion, his orthodoxy 
so far as the sacrifice of the Mass is concerned, and his praise of the 
“ simple folk ” at the expense of the “ clerks.” As I have already 
pointed out, he is nearer to Rolle and to the author of Piers Plowman 
in this last respect than to Wycliffe, who seems always to look to 
the knightly class in his hopes for the reform of the church and the 
regeneration of society. 

(Before leaving this subject of the affinities of The Recluse and 
contemporary mystical writings, I may record that I have observed 
one instance where we may have, in the Lollard text, a direct borrow- 
ing from Rolle’s Psalter. Where the original has 
po he wolde leden his folc ut of peo peoudom, vt of Pharaones hond, ut 
of Egipte, he dude for ham al pet heo euer wolden, miracles feole & feire. 
He adruwede pe Reade See, & makede ham ureo wei puruh hire: & per 
heo eoden drui-uoted, per adreinte Pharao, & hore uoan alle,? 

The Recluse reads 


As whan he lesse his folk from Pharaon out of Egipt londe he dude for 
hem al pat hij wolden & ledde pem porouz pe rede cee drie fote by . xij . 
waies . & bitwixen vche waye stode pe cee vp as a wal for vche a of 
pe . xij . kyndes hadde a waie by hym one . And Pharaon com after . 


2 Saint Edmund’s “ Merure de Seinte Eglise’”’, ed. H. W. Robbins, University 
of Minnesota, 1923, PP. 56-67. 

2 See Robbins’ Introduction, op. cit . 

* Morton 218-20. £ P. 108. 
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Rolle writes 
... bot pan he safed paim departand pe se in twelfe til ilke kynde of 


israel apassage.!) 

It only remains now to indicate what may be deduced from 
The Recluse as to the identity of the reviser. That he was a priest 
is almost certain. That he was a man of some learning is evident ; 
we may conjecture that his principal interests were the study of 
the Vulgate and of the mystical writers of his own age and of earlier 
times (both these interests would attract him to such a writer as 
Rolle). His devotional and mystical sympathies, his knowledge of 
the liturgy, and the fact that he elected to work on a text of the 
Ancren Riwle, the extant MSS. of which nearly all show provenance 
from religious houses of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, may 
indicate that he had connections with some religious order. It is, 
however, difficult to imagine that such connections would have 
survived his access of Lollard sympathies ; and the internal evidence 
of the text would seem rather to indicate that he was following the 
calling of an itinerant preacher. His deep knowledge of the Vulgate 
text and the facility which he displays in translating it might serve 
to connect him with the North Midland group of Bible-translations, 
such as the Pauline Epistles,” the Glossed Gospels,? and the English 
version of the Anglo-Norman Apocalypse itself, all of which are 
approximately contemporary with his own work. Similarly, such 
compilations as The Pore Caitiff* and The Chastising of God’s 
Children, which draw upon the Ancren Riwle, might, upon examina- 
tion, reveal affinities with his work sufficient to help in identifying 
him. 

This task of identification, however, is of little importance ; 
I trust that I have here established what is of importance: that in 
The Recluse we have a truly devotional product of the early Lollard 
movement, which serves to bridge the gap between the reformers 
and the mystics of the fourteenth century, a gap which, though it 
exists, is not so wide as might be thought by those whose only know- 
ledge of Lollardy is derived through study of the later period, when 
open schism and cruel persecution had finally alienated the Lollards 
from that communion in which, we cannot doubt, such men as the 
author of The Recluse would gladly have remained. 


? MS. Eton College 10 f. 122”. The legend appears in the Historia Scholastica 
as my colleague Mr. R. W. Hunt informs me: (P. L. 198 1158*). 

* Ed. Powell, E.E.T.S. E.S. 116. ® See The Lollard Bible, p. 310. 

* See Miss Allen, Modern Language Review, xvi. The compiler borrows 
also from Rolle and Hilton. 
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LYLY 
By G. WILson KNIGHT 


ELIZABETHAN thought was more linguistically alive than ours. 
Perhaps the reputation of puns and word-play varies according to 
an age’s literary strength (and is indeed rising to-day): you get 
them in Hebrew literature and Greek drama. Word-play sees 
similarity in opposites. Metaphor is a sort of pun ; and Elizabethan 
conversation may have held, weakly, the metaphoric and allusive 
quality of Bacon’s prose. That Elizabethan tragedy depended on 
a verbal joy now lost is generally allowed; that Ralph Roister 
Doister is a word-farce only slightly dependent on situation and 
action has not been, I think, noticed: hence its surges of doggerel 
absurdity rising at high moments to nonsensical word-makings of 
a rough syllabic music. Lyly’s verbal and allusive extravagances, 
and their contemporary popularity, must not be too sharply dis- 
missed: his dramatic work relates significantly to his Euphuism. 
Before turning to the plays I would make two points concerning 
Euphues itself. 

The style is neatly balanced and heavily antithetical in word, 
phrase, sentence, paragraph. Complex cross-antitheses are usual. 
Consider this one : 

What is he, Euphues, that, knowing thy wit and seeing thy folly, but will 
rather punish thy lewdness than pity thy heaviness? (Euphues, Bond, 
Vol. 1, p. 208.)! 
Observe that the technical essence can be characterized—and if it 
can be it must be—as substance. This sentence expresses a lively 
awareness of opposites. Now Lyly’s style plays constantly round 
psychological contradictions. In Euphues soliloquy, letters, dramatic 
argument regularly express mental conflict. Lyly’s “ Ay, but . . .” 
connections in fictional self-communing serve continually to intro- 
duce battalions of opposing reasons to what precedes. Implicit 
1 The references follow R. Warwick Bond’s fine and indispensable edition of 
Lyly’s works, Oxford University Press, 1902. Spelling, and in some instances 


punctuation, have, however, been modernized 
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in his method-—which is also his matter—there is therefore dramatic 
conflict. ‘The antithetic style of Euphues reflects that balancing of 
contradictions that is also the core of Elizabethan drama. However 
luxuriant and leisurely the book, as a whole, may seem, it has thus 
a dramatic immediacy and tension faintly analogous to the very 
different, yet also epistolary, manner of Richardson. A certain 
wisdom of accepted uncertainty is always at the back of the opposing 
parties or principles rooted in the nature of drama: this wisdom 
is Lyly’s, pre-eminently. 

Second, we have a mass of pseudo-scientific, natural, and 
classical comparisons. ‘Though there is gross exaggeration, the 
thing exaggerated is of vital poetic importance. Lyly continually 
refers human and psychological issues to the natural universe. 
True morality must be in some sense truth to nature: it is Hooker’s 
problem in Book I of his Ecclesiastical Polity. It is everybody’s 
problem, rooted in the very structure of poetic expression. Consider 
this typical passage : 

The similitude you rehearse of the wax, argueth your waxing and melting 
brain, and your example of the hot and hard iron showeth in you but 
cold and weak disposition. Do you not know that which all men do 
affirm and know, that black will take no other colour? That the stone 
abeston being once made hot will never be made cold? That fire cannot 
be forced downward? ‘That nature will have force after kind? That 
everything will dispose itself according to nature? Can the Aethiope 
change or alter his skin ? or the leopard his hue? Is it possible to gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? or to cause anything to strive 
against nature? (Works, ed. Bond, Vol. I, p. 191.) 

The explicit human-natural reference here is implicit throughout 
the multitudinous crazy similitudes of Euphues: a desire at once 
to read the human mind in terms of the living physical universe 
and see that universe and its properties—including inorganic 
matter (remember the rock in Love’s Metamorphoses)—as a vital 
extension of the human mind. In Wordsworth you have the 
philosophy of it; in all poets the practice of it. Certainly Lyly’s 
references smell overstrong of medizval bestiaries and alchemy : 
but the Renaissance mind in wording a new consciousness of 
nature is often driven to expression in medizval terms—as we shall 
find, too, in Marlowe. The generalized and intentional force of 
Lyly’s comparisons blends easily into his use of a well-known 
proverb near the end of my quotation, followed by the transcription, 
similar in both substance and direction, of a famous New Testament 
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passage. The fundamentally serious quality and profound intention 
is thus clear. 

Lyly’s numerous mythological, especially Greek, references 
tone with the upsurge of Renaissance Hellenism generally : and this, 
too, relates to my last argument, since Greek mythology is con- 
tinually for Renaissance and Romantic poets the natural grammar 
for a consciousness that has broken the man-nature opacity. In 
Euphues the stress falls mostly on pseudo-scientific learning ; in 
the plays, on Greek mythology. 

The neat antitheses of Euphues recur in the balanced parties 
and general symmetry of design in the plays. These show vital 
conflicts though no powerful train of action: they are static and 
spatialized rather than narrative, yet their vivid immediacy never 
lacks excitement. The conclusions to the first two scenes of 
Endimion will illustrate this technical mastery. Scene beginnings 
also consistently rivet the eye. ‘Though the action is slow to advance, 
its very static unrest is so emphasized at a re-entry that suspense 
is strong : 

No rest, Endimion ? Still uncertain how to settle thy steps by day, or thy 
thoughts by night ? (Endimion, 11. iii. 1.) 


A trick Shakespeare assimilated thoroughly: soliloquy often 
exquisitely expands the dualized personality of a central figure, 
whetting your attention to the outcome. As you read, you see: 


Yonder I espy Endimion. I will seem to suspect nothing, but soothe 
him, that seeing I cannot obtain the depth of his love, I may learn the 
height of his dissembling. (Endimion, 11. 1, 47.) 


You are jerked into a stage-awareness and your anxiety sharpened. 
All that tires in Euphues under strict compression ignites. Instead 
of listening, you see; instead of knowing, experience. Dramatic 
suspense adds a dimension to your receptivity : and Lyly’s progress 
from Euphues to the plays miniatures neatly the movement from 
The Faery Queen to Shakespeare. Effects are narrowed and intensi- 
fied under a tight dramatic technique. There is far less pseudo- 
science but new vital personifications of Hellenic myth. 

As in Spenser different sorts of allegory or symbolism jostle 
each other. Lyly, like Spenser, is a court-poet: the title-page to 
Euphues says: “‘ Very pleasant for all gentlemen to read, and most 
necessary to remember.” He is even closer to court life than 
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Spenser. He transmits the electric touch of contemporary social 
eroticism ; somewhat like Pope. In all poetry we expect a par- 
ticular event or person to be at one with a generalized significance : 
but in Spenser and Lyly there is the additional complication of 
masked contemporary meanings. If these are too organic something 
may be lost for future ages: the work is too closely bedded in its 
own birth. With Spenser I feel this, but less with Lyly. Most 
of his drama can, like Shakespeare’s, be read without searching too 
exactly for such origins: and when, as in Endimion, such inde- 
pendence in reading is not possible, there is somehow a pleasing 
necessity about our very mystification. Lyly’s plays more precisely 
than any others reflect the court of Elizabeth ; our interest is closely 
involved in this; his pregnant love-analyses come hot, as it were, 
from knowledge of court-flirtations; and we rather like to feel 
there are points in the dialogue and sometimes the whole structure 
to which we cannot respond as directly as his first audience. The 
very flavour, as it were, of the plays would be different were he 
always transmuting, instead of reflecting, his day. Lyly is not, and 
is not wanted to be, Shakespeare. The conventional choice of 
Endimion as Lyly’s most representative play is probably fortunate 
enough. It distils and intensifies his general qualities. Its various 
allegories are of shifting importance. There is Cynthia=Elizabeth, 
Tellus=Mary Queen of Scots, and the otherwise-to-be-interpreted 
other persons ; parallel with this, and of changing importance, is 
Cynthia=the Moon and Tellus=the Earth, without further corre- 
spondences ; and last, the more generalized sense of a hero set 
between a high and divine love and earthy and unscrupulous passions. 
Cynthia rules the action from the start and statuesquely takes charge 
at the close. That Cynthia-Elizabeth should so dominate Lyly’s 
most dense and weighty single play is apt, since the Queen is neces- 
sarily the focal point of all that courtly eroticism at the back of his 
work. ‘The imaginative and factual coalesce. The Queen is close- 
involved in the mysterious dream allegories at the play’s heart ; 
so that Lyly’s most deeply imaginative, even mystic, apprehension 
is appropriately locked, as by a navel-string, to the age of its birth. 
Cynthia’s particularity as Elizabeth becomes itself a universal. 
Often, however, his persons and plots, and continually isolated 
exquisite movements of dialogue, have symbolic or poetic force of 
the most normal kind. There is a new strength in advance of the 
moralities. Those started with a rigid abstraction: poverty, good- 
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deeds, or such like, and set it walking in human form. The resulting 
personality either outgrows the conception and general plan, or 
stays severely limited. The Elizabethan recognizes the complexity 
and contradictions and dramatic oppositions within the single 
personality and the baffling indecisiveness of all moral categories. 
So he starts with a concrete, often mythical or pseudo-historical, 
figure and lets his abstract thinking play round and into its growth. 
The ideas within his human delineation will be many and paradoxical. 
Where there is a seeming figure of the medizval sort, it will shadow 
some vast and universal idea such as Cupid=Love: itself, in 
Lyly, one tissue of contradictions. The weakness of the moralities 
is suggested by their name. Moral categories are on a plane below 
that of poetic creation (which is not therefore independent of them), 
and, if allowed to direct autonomously the plan, tend to impose a 
seeming simplicity on a real complexity. ‘“‘ Death” or “ love” are 
realities so ultimate that they hold power beyond the shifting 
concepts of the moral order, and can safely be personified in any 
age. The communistic or pacifist propagandist art of to-day might 
study, with profit, this problem. Of course, a Christian propaganda 
does not exactly incur this limitation, Christianity being itself a 
complex poetry first, and an ethic, if at all, afterwards. It is signifi- 
cant that when Lyly uses a medieval touch in The Woman in the 
Moon his personified qualities are vast and non-ethical: Nature, 
Concord, Discord—the two last, under their own names or in symbols 
of Music and Tempest being the rooted dualism throughout Shake- 
speare. But generally Lyly lets his plays grow from and form about 
some concretely conceived story. 

I pass to consider Lyly’s more direct content, what the plays 
say tous. Love, as in Euphues, is his whole theme. He is as aware 
as Spenser of its complexities: he is more aware than Spenser of 
its inward contradictions. His understanding is at once purer and 
more realistic. He can refer to crude, and in a sense healthy, lust 
but seems to have little or no sense, as have Spenser, Marlowe, and 
Milton, of the sexual nature in subtle mental disease : in this he is 
with Shakespeare. 

Campaspe dramatizes a typical Renaissance conflict, of soldier- 
ship and love. The whole play is redolently Elizabethan. The 
choice of an Alexander story is apt; since Alexander and Cesar 
have here an almost Messianic authority. The Elizabethan ideal 
must be a soldier, yet a Christian gentleman. Shakespeare's 
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Theseus and Lyly’s Alexander are correspondent, precisely : strong 
and masterful, yet gentle : 

Alexander as he tendereth virtue, so he will you ; he drinketh not blood, 
but thirsteth after honour, he is greedy of victory, but never satisfied 
with mercy. In fight terrible, as becometh a captain ; in conquest mild, 
as beseemeth a king. In all things, than which nothing can be greater, 
he is Alexander. (I. i. 48.) 


As in A Midsummer Night’s Dream the poet shows his hero returning 
from conquests, not actually seen at any bloody work : so exploiting 
the positive while not the negative aspect of valour. Alexander is 
anxious to 

have as great care to govern in peace, as conquer in war: that whilst 
arms cease, arts may flourish, and, joining letters with lances, we 
endeavour to be as good philosophers as soldiers, knowing it no less 
praise to be wise than commendable to be valiant. (I. i. 80.) 


Which is aswered by Hephaestion’s : 

Needs must that commonwealth be fortunate, whose Captain is a Philo- 
sopher and whose Philosopher is a Captain. (I. i. 85.) 

The typically Elizabethan conception shows how close we are in 
this (earlier) play to the equation of Cynthia with Elizabeth in 
Endimion. 'The play’s central problem is the age’s problem, intrinsic 
to such a book as Castiglione’s Courtier. What is the perfect courtly, 
humanistic, existence ? Notice Alexander’s courteous and delightful 
conversation with Apelles: and how exquisitely the warrior-king 
is balanced against the artist. The Elizabethan aims at the paradox 
of a Christlike warrior: Alexander, and Theseus. And when his 
foes are vanquished, how must he act? What is left to do? The 
solution is, dramatically at least, obvious: he must fall in love. 
Which Alexander does, shocking his soldier retainer, Hephaestion : 
What! is the son of Philip, king of Macedon, become the subject of 
Campaspe, the captive of Thebes? Is that mind, whose greatness the 
world could not contain, drawn within the compass of an idle alluring 
eye? (I. ii. 31.) 

He reminds Alexander of Campaspe’s mortality. This is Lyly’s 
recurrent problem—if love is divine, why so brittle ? and so sternly 
to be controlled? Yet, if it be not, then what is? Alexander is 
given a typically neat defence : 

My case were light, Hephaestion, and not worthy to be called love, if 


reason were a remedy, or sentences could salve, that (which) sense cannot 
conceive. (II. ii. 77.) 
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Being a king, he says, his passions are greater than others’. 
Hephaestion must cease 


With arguments to seek to repel that which with their deity the gods 
cannot resist. (II. ii. 89.) 


Again, a typical thought of Lyly’s—love’s superb strength. More- 
over, says Alexander, is it not likely and reasonable that the captive 
Campaspe should return an Alexander’s love? But note the 
exquisite reply : 

You say that in love there is no reason, and therefore there can be no 
likelihood. (11. ii. 110.) 

The light dialogue plays over psychological profundities. Alex- 
ander’s arguments are turned against himself. Lyly’s persons are 
often so tangled in the mysterious contradictions and irrationalities 
of their own love. Hephaestion turns out to be right, Campaspe 
loves Apelles, the painter : 

I perceive Alexander cannot subdue the affections of men, though he 


conquer their countries. Love falleth like dew as well upon the low 
gtass, as upon the high cedar. (v. iv. 127.) 


Which holds a lucid and lovely truth comparable to its New Testa- 
ment original. Alexander ends the fine, generous-hearted hero, as 
little subdued by a selfish passion as Theseus is taken in by the 
seething imaginations of lunatic, lover, or poet. He leaves love to 
“‘ seamsters and scholars ” and “‘ fancies out of books,”’ like Theseus ; 
while Apelles takes Campaspe. This is not strange. The king, the 
soldier, man of action, is often greater than poet or philosopher 
to the Elizabethan ; as Christ is a greater, apart from all theology, 
than a Dante or a Shakespeare—the man who lives, not writes, his 
record. So 


HEPHAESTION : The conquering of Thebes was not so honourable as the 
subduing of these thoughts. 

ALEXANDER: It were a shame Alexander should desire to command 
the world, if he could not command himself. (v. iv. 148.) 


This touches, for an instant, something beyond both love and 
warriorship. But—and it is a big one—the play ends on a delight- 
fully pregnant remark : 

And, good Hephaestion, when all the world is won, and every country 


is thine and mine, either find me out another to subdue, or, of my word, 
I will fall in love. (v. iv. 153.) 
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If we thought Love dethroned, we are wrong: so often a seeming 
conclusion in Lyly turns into its opposite. Every separate statement 
is, by itself, a shadow only of the profound movement of his dialogue, 
something bigger, heavier than his delicate phrases at first suggest. 
So here the problem of an ultimate good remains. 

The love that rules these plays is definitely sexual and romantic. 
Yet Lyly distinguishes between a high and low variety in Endimion. 
Cynthia seems to inspire a somewhat platonic fervour : 


O fair Cynthia! O unfortunate Endimion! Why was not thy birth as 
high as thy thoughts, or her beauty less than heavenly ? (II. i. 1.) 


But it induces the usual lover’s “‘ sad and melancholy moods of per- 
plexed minds, the not to be expressed torments of racked thoughts ” 
(1. i. 9): the unrest and perplexity to which Lyly so often refers. 
Eumenides is entrapped in the fairly usual Elizabethan conflict of 
love and friendship. First we have 


Ay, let him sleep ever, so I slumber but one minute with Semele. Love 
knoweth neither friendship nor kindred. (III. iv. 109.) 


But soon after, 


The love of men to women is a thing common and of course : the friend- 
ship of man to man infinite and immortal. (III. iv. 114.) 


Geron advises him that 


Love is but an eye-worm, which only tickleth the head with hopes and 
wishes: friendship the image of eternity, in which there is nothing 
movable, nothing mischievous. (III. iv. 123.) 


Whatever precisely “‘ friendship ”” may mean here—and to an Eliza- 
bethan it meant more than to us—the issue is fairly clear. Lyly 
often thus, provisionally, criticizes the uncertainty and insub- 
stantiality of purely sexual attraction, as in Love’s Metamorphoses : 


I do not think Love hath any spark of Divinity in him ; since the end of 
his being is earthly. In the blood he is begot by the frail fires of the eye, 
and quenched by the frailer shadows of thought. What reason have we 
then to sooth his humour with such zeal, and follow his fading delights 
with such passion? (I. i. 9.) 


The central reality is turned round and round for continual inspec- 
tion. One moment we are told that “liking, a curtsy, a smile, a 
beck, and such like, are the very quintessence of love” (Sapho 
and Phao, 1. iv. 16). But Eumenides in Endimion considers his 
approach to Semele in words (almost exactly repeated by Shake- 
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speare’s Troilus) that do deep intellectual justice to the riches of 
desire : 

I pray thee, fortune, when I shall first meet with fair Semele, dash my 
delight with some light disgrace, lest embracing sweetness beyond 
measure, I take a surfeit without recure: let her practice her accustomed 
coyness, that I may diet myself upon my desires : otherwise the fulness 
of my joys will diminish the sweetness, and I shall perish by them before 


I possess them. (III. iv. 96.) 


That is, in the very preliminary tension something is known which 
in satisfaction is lost. The full possession with full enjoyment is 
an impossibility. As though in love there is a necessary fiction not 
to be actualized, or, if actualized, fatal, or, maybe, enjoyed in death : 
perfect love on earth being a self-annihilating paradox. So ex- 
quisitely is the delicate bright agony in all its mystery analysed, 
criticized, defined at every turn. And with what Shakespearian 
ease the complex problem of The Bower of Bliss, that of the 
essentially mental twist in human desire, is, not ignored, but 
assimilated, from a higher plane of reference. Love is shown as 
compact of contradictions and paradoxes. It is 

a heat full of coldness, a sweet full of bitterness, a pain full of pleasantness ; 
which maketh thoughts have eyes and heartsears ... (Gallathea, 1. ii. 16.) 
As in Biron’s long love-defence in Love’s Labour’s Lost this heightened 
awareness adds new powers to the senses, a thought insistently 
recalling certain passages from the Gospels. The impossibility- 
working aspect of love is reflected by the miraculous love-changes 
arranged by Cupid and Venus in the plays: the fanciful plot, as 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, mirroring a psychological truth. 
The mysteries of love are divine mysteries : 

O divine Love, which art therefore called divine because thou over-reachest 
the wisest, conquerest the chastest, and dost all things both unlikely and 
impossible, because thou art Love. Thou makest the bashful impudent, 


the wise fond, the chaste wanton, and workest contraries to our reach, 
because thyself is beyond reason. (Gallathea, u1. i. 102.) 


Again : 

Madam, if love were not a thing beyond reason, we might then give a 
reason of our doings, but so divine is his force, that it worketh effects as 
contrary to that we wish, as unreasonable against that we ought. (Gallathea, 
Ill. iv. 54.) 

There is no hope of a logical consistency. Constancy is highly 
valued here ; yet at Love’s Metamorphoses, 11. i. go, we have Niobe 
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remarking that “ the oak findeth no fault with the dew, because it 
also falleth on the bramble,” and “ the only way to be mad is to be 
constant.” Infinite are the twisting mazes and contradictions. 
So in the same play Silvestris speaks of 

Jealousy, without which love is dotage, and with which love is madness ; 
without the which love is lust, and with which love is folly. (Iv. i. 22.) 
What other writer has so honestly put down the baffling fact ? 
And when we are convinced of love’s whimsical and perverse 
extravagances, Cupid himself (who should know) is found saying : 
Why, Ceres, do you think that lust followeth love? Ceres, lovers are 
chaste: for what is love, divine love, but the quintessence of chastity, 
and affections binding by heavenly motions, that cannot be undone by 
earthly means, and must not be controlled by any man. (Love’s Meta- 
morphoses, I. i. 122.) 

Where chastity does not mean, of course, physical renunciation. 
This passage, but for the style, might have come from the marriage- 
service. ‘‘ Such is the tying of two in wedlock as is the tuning of 
two lutes in one key .. .” (Sapho and Phao, iv. iii. 75.) And 
indeed Lyly continually suggests, delicately, a Christian cast of 
thought : except that his main god is Cupid. 

All these passages should be studied in their contexts. I merely 
point to the range and subtlety of the analysis. From it all Cupid 
emerges as a great and irrational god, “‘ no more to be suppressed 
than comprehended.” (Sapho and Phao, i. iv. 17.) Love’s Meta- 
morphoses, which most explicitly of all points by action and symbolism 
Lyly’s philosophy, shows Cupid’s victory over the would-be cold 
nymphs of Ceres. ‘“‘ Dare they blaspheme my godhead,” asks 
Cupid, “‘ which Jove doth worship, Neptune reverence, and all the 
gods tremble at ?” (Iv. i. 60.) That is, love is the greatest of cosmic 
forces. Lyly knows its cauterizing pain, its fantastic and frail 
joys, its godlike strength. It may be set beside some more common- 
sense, prosaic and rational, essence: friendship in Eumenides, 
warrior-government in Alexander. But its unreasoned paradoxes 
are never subdued to moral categories. If Alexander and Cynthia 
are above love, that is because they are conceived as semi-divine 
already and play central parts similar to Venus or Cupid elsewhere. 
Apart from this, each play is a bridal symphony in measured prose. 

Lyly’s love-apprehension is new and striking. His faith in the 
naked impulse of sexual attraction is exceptionally pure and inde- 
pendent of all moralizings. He is more interested in studying and 
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projecting the impulse than in judging its results. The eros- 
perception is dramatically best consummated in marriage: but his 
analyses concern the thing itself, in which positive and negative 
impressions are inseparable. His conflicts are subtle and intricate 
with no easy black and white solutions. The Bower of Bliss, 
which is parasitic on a sin-consciousness, is to him an unknown 
field. The stream of romantic love welling from Provence and 
fertilizing medizval allegory is locked now in the tight reservoirs 
of Lyly’s dramatic work, forming new depths. Love has become, 
for the first time, dramatic, challenging the religious consciousness 
which, through the centuries preceding, held a monopoly over 
drama. This forces the creation, or borrowing, of a new, non- 
Christian, theology. Hellenic myth obviously fits his need. Cupid 
—variously projected—is his main god. In this he follows medizval 
allegory, yet with a certain Hellenic kinship rather than an Ovidian 
latinity. Also Venus, Ceres, “‘ Sacred Neptune,” all have their 
rights. Observe that Ceres in Love’s Metamorphoses stands for 
chastity, for marriage-fertility as opposed to love naked and un- 
related, Cupid himself not being precisely a marriage god. Lyly’s 
use of divine beings is a sincere mythology. The movement is 
intensely significant. Drama is close, by its very nature, to religion 
in that both hold an extra degree of shared, communal, and immediate 
realism over secondary sorts of literature. Both are ritualistic and 
involve a temporary living of the action concerned. The Puritan 
consciousness has always recognized this threat, and consequently 
opposed the stage. Lyly’s work rivals Christian dogma and is itself 
coloured with many traditional religious tonings. Asked what he 
thinks of love, Diogenes, a typical sex-opposing ascetic of an extreme 
and unrealistic sort recalling Thersites and Apemantus, answers— 
“ A little worser than I can of hate.” (Campaspe, v. iv. 58.) And 
observe such a movement as this from Sapho and Phao : 


Sypit : Why, do you love, and cannot obtain ? 

Puao: No, I may obtain, but cannot love. 

Sypit : Take heed of that, my child ! 

Puao: I cannot choose, good madam. 

Sypit : Then hearken to my tale, which I hope shall be as a straight 
thread to lead you out of those crooked conceits and place you 
in the plain path of love. (11. i. 33.) 


Note (i) the similarity to a Christian confession—Lyly is using old 
implements for a new task; (ii) the theological supremacy of the 
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god of love ; and (iii) the treatment of a psychological case such as 
might interest the science of to-day. Which leads to another thought. 
The erotic adventure of Renaissance drama and literature generally 
is, fundamentally, the propulsive centre of the more generally 
observed scientific quest of the modern world, its attempt to face 
actuality afresh and interpret faithfully, without preconceived 
critical formulz. Observe this scientific literary awareness finding 
place in the movement from the medizval moralities to the dramatic 
Interlude of the Four Elements: as also in Lyly’s Euphues itself. 
So, after the rigid certainties of moral theology, Lyly faces instead 
the mystery of human personality most intensely known in eros- 
perception in all its paradox and irrationality. Hence one of his 
plays, The Woman in the Moon, is concerned entirely with the 
creation of woman. The recognition of woman as equal to yet 
diverse from man is at the back of the whole sex-cult of the modern 
world. So this genesis-myth shows the infusing into Pandora by 
various gods of all wayward passions. She is the prototype of 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra. The limitation of medizval theology is 
that it does not allow for a Cleopatra. So, breaking away from 
moral absolutes, Lyly writes from an original and challenging 
perception of the life-fire comparable not to medieval theology 
but rather to the New Testament itself. He crowns Cupid, or 
Eros, for the first time in England as lord of dramatic ritual: a 
place held by him—a jealous little god—ever since, with new 
cinematograph realms added recently by that very science he also, 
if the truth were known, inspires. 

It may be said I read too deadly a seriousness into a fantastic 
maker of pretty phrases. Certainly, Lyly can make them—no one 
better: ‘“‘ My thoughts, Eumenides, are stitch’d to the stars . . .” 
(Endimion, 1. i. 4). Or again, 

Evrota: How did it take you first, Telusa ? 

TeLusa: By the eyes, my wanton eyes, which conceived the picture of 
his face, and hang’d it on the very strings of my heart. 
(Gallathea, 11. i. 55.) 


These are everywhere. But to point his more philosophic pro- 
fundity, I shall note a few exquisite miniatures of compressed 
dialogue of a sort all his own. Here is one : 


ALEXANDER: _Is love a vice ? 
HEPHAESTION : It is no virtue. (Campaspe, Ul. ii. 15.) 
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Was ever intellectual richness so compacted ? Love is more ultimate 

than the moral order, like the rain or sun, beyond praise or blame 

and careless of both. Yet the moral order is not indicted, far from 

it. Neither vice nor virtue. Is that a compliment or criticism ? 

We are left uncertain, but supremely aware. Here is another, less 

pregnant but delightful : 

PARMENIDES : Madam, you need not doubt it, it is Alexander that is the 
conqueror. 

Trmociea;: Alexander hath overcome, not conquered. 

PARMENIDES : To bring all under his subjection is to conquer. 

TrmocLeaA: He cannot subdue that which is divine. 

PARMENIDES : Thebes was not. 

Trmoc.Ea: Virtue is. (Campaspe, 1. i. 41.) 

Alexander’s talk with Apelles, the painter, is crammed with sug- 


gested depths. I point to two: 

ALEXANDER : When will you finish Campaspe ? 

APELLES: Never finish: for always in absolute beauty there is some- 
what above art. (Campaspe, 111. iv. 80.) 


Alexander tries his hand at painting : 
ALEXANDER: . . . But how have I done here ? 
APELLES: Like a king. 
ALEXANDER : I think so : but nothing more unlike a painter. 
(Campaspe, I11. iv. 110.) 


What perfection lies in Apelles’ tiny answer, what courtly, humorous, 
and, finally, philosophic depths! The relative importance of art 
and learning to soldiership and kingship, the passive and the active 
life, was a vital Renaissance dualism. So, too, Diogenes’ criticisms 
of kingship go deep : 

ALEXANDER : Why then, dost thou owe no reverence to kings ? 
Diocengss: No. 

ALEXANDER : Why so ? 

Diocengs: Because they be no gods. 

ALEXANDER : They be gods of the earth. 

Diocenes: Yea, gods of earth. (Campaspe, i. ii. 125.) 


Campaspe is uniquely strong in this sort, partly because its plot 
gives less scope for more concrete symbolisms. But you find them 
elsewhere. In Endimion the problem of eternal value and temporal 
mortality is given completely, and almost answered, in six short 
phrases (“‘ immortal” is a favourite love-association in Lyly— 
Endimion, 1. ii. 34; U. i. 43): 
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Tettus: She shall have an end. 

Enpimion ; So shall the world (i.e. that which so argues is itself no less 
mortal than what it presumes to criticise ; observe that Endimion 
addresses Tellus, the Earth). 

Tettus: Is not her beauty subject to time ? 

Enpim1on : No more than time is to standing still (i.e. it is as much 
beauty’s nature to exist somehow in its own changeless and 
eternal right as it is for time to move). 

Tettus: Wilt thou make her immortal ? 

Enpmm1on : No, but incomparable. (1. i. 83.) 


It is utterly honest, value is left facing mortality. But, where the 
terms are “incomparable,” is reference involving comparison 
possible? See the two senses subtly held by “ incomparable ” ; 
(i) excessively beautiful, and (ii) not to be compared with any 
mortal reasonings. Strange as it sounds, Lyly’s excellences in this 
kind hold something of the quality of Christ’s replies in the Gospels : 
simple and devastating at once because the speaker’s mind moves 
above the irrelevance of the question. Here is my last example and 
a very pretty one : 
Stivestris : Sweet Niobe, let us sing, that I may die with the swan. 
NIOBE : It will make you sigh the more, and live with the salamich 
(i.e. salamander). 
Sitvestris : Are thy tunes fire ? 
NIOBE : Are yours death ? (Love’s Metamorphoses, 111. i. 128.) 


With which I close my list. Note that they are by nature dramatic, 
not so much proving or disproving a point, but balancing one way 
of thinking against another. 

Lyly’s mind is essentially philosophic ; but it is no less essentially 
poetical. I offer an example of his use of gentle surprise, his way of 
revealing unexpected depths of exquisite symbolic artistry. The 
three lovers in Love’s Metamorphoses have been rejected; and in 
revenge persuaded Cupid to turn their ladies respectively into a 
rock, a rose, and a bird. (Observe: mineral, vegetable, and animal, 
recalling the “‘ scientific ”’ universe of Euphues.) As the play draws 
to its close and other complications are smoothed out, the lovers 
get Cupid to reverse his miracle. There are only a few pages left 
and you expect an easy conventional agreement. But the ladies 
still refuse: if need be, they will be metamorphosed again, but 
love they will not. One is at a loss as to Cupid’s answer: it is 
perfect. If they will not love normally he will turn them next into 
life-forms thoroughly loathsome. Observe how the symbolism— 
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as so often—offers opportunity for a profound psychological inter- 
pretation. Next see Lyly ring the changes on his symbols. The 
men are penitent and excuse their original action thus: one only 
wished to end his life on the rock; the next to spend his existence 
gazing on the rose and so die; the third, that his love might fly 
for ever from him, to cause his own death. The girls melt—but 
it is not quite over. One stipulates that her husband attributes 
any coldness or hardness in her to her rocky experience ; the next, 
that if she is shrewish her husband remember roses have thorns ; 
the third, that if she is not always at home, it is to be remembered 
her lover first gave her wings. Again, deep meanings are softly 
shadowed, meanings that involve the reciprocal antagonisms and 
rights of the sexes: remember Pandora. Notice, too, how the 
central symbols remain fixed while the author and his persons play 
with them, extract meanings from them. This is the way of the 
purest symbolism as opposed to allegory: a true symbol does not 
properly “stand instead of” something else. Meanings can be 
found in it: it is not conditioned by any meaning. 

Each play has a controlled and variably significant design. 
Campaspe is human and simple. Endimion is the most imaginatively 
compressed and involved, thick with close-enwoven suggestions, 
perhaps even too dense and opaque in contemporary meaning. 
Love’s Metamorphoses is probably the most intellectually profound, 
with a beautifully transparent symbolism. The Neptune sacrifice 
of a maiden in Gallathea is interesting, “‘ sacred Neptune,” it may 
be, representing floods of violent passion to be contrasted with the 
love-god who sets the difficulties to rights, since love in Lyly is 
more zsthetic than sensual: Lyly is in his way a moralist, though 
under Cupid’s ensign; never exactly a sensuous writer. He is 
“ intellectual” compared with Spenser, or even such a work as 
Drayton’s Endimion. Beneath his English pastoralism and Hellenic 
mythology—note the woods of Lincolnshire delightfully and 
characteristically made the home of a Neptune cult in Gallathea— 
there is continually meaning, though it would be unwise to pluck 
at it too fiercely. Behind the miraculous changes arranged by 
Cupid in more than one play are possible psychological significances 
as I have already noticed. Sometimes there are dark, almost tragic 
essences: the passion of Tellus in Endimion; the money-greedy 
Erisichthon’s cutting of the tree sacred to Ceres and its consequent 
pain—a fine opportunity for symbolic interpretation—in Love's 
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Metamorphoses; satire on greed again in Midas, with again the 

obvious contrast of metallic and natural values. But mainly such 

poisonous evils are avoided, and analysis and plot both confined to 
the infinite complexities of love, with a steady movement towards 

a ceremonious conclusion. 

Shakespeare’s debt to Lyly has been often emphasized ; though 
it is as much a natural kinship as a debt. Thought-parallels bristle 
on page after page. I would stress a wider parallel of design, a 
measured and purposive working out of complications unfurling to 
a satisfying, often somewhat ritualistic, close. This, so beautifully 
executed in Lyly, is part of the Shakespearian art always. And I 
do not mean only Shakespeare’s lighter work. Lyly’s thought 
points the mind as much to the metaphysic of love in Troilus and 
Cressida and Antony and Cleopatra as to Love’s Labour’s Lost and 
the Sonnets. So, too, the central dream in Endimion and its re- 
capitulation at the end forecast Posthumus’ dream and description 
in Cymbeline: note the part played by the eagle in both plays. 
And the conclusions, and indeed the whole designs, are so cere- 
moniously satisfying through use especially of two sorts of centrality, 
both throwing forward to Shakespeare. 

First, there are central dominating figures: Cynthia, Venus, 
Cupid, Alexander. All the plays reflect Elizabethan royalism in 
that they possess some dominant and central figure of worldly or 
divine authority or, as in Endimion, of both; persons of power on 
whom everything depends, and who yet do not steal the whole 
action like Marlowe’s protagonists. ‘This reflects, of course, the 
Queen-centred court-life of the plays’ origin. And we see how 
Lyly and Shakespeare constructed admirable art-forms (remember 
Shakespeare always has his king or duke) partly because the Queen- 
centred life around Elizabeth was itself of art-form quality: they 
had a hub on which to revolve. Moreover, a hub that could inspire 
a belief—however transient—like this : 

Gyptes: They are thrice fortunate that live in your palace, where 
Truth is not in colours, but life, virtues not in imagination, but 
execution. 

Cyntuia : I have always studied to have rather living virtues than painted 
Gods ; the body of Truth, than the tomb. 

(Endimion, tv. iii. 48.) 


Which shows how an earthly paradise was, or seemed, at hand to 
the Elizabethan imagination. ‘The actual was eros-impregnated on 
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a grand scale, and Elizabethan literature is one of the results. The 
synthesis of loyalty and eroticism in Endimion’s adoration for 
Cynthia points ahead to the twin positive forces of Shakespeare’s 
work : the romantic and kingly ideals, not so distinct then as now, 
Kindred dual feelings are blent into Shakespeare’s sonnets, neither 
flattery nor sexual emotion quite, but something to us slightly 
alien, made of both. 

There are, secondly, central symbols, the impregnating of some 
object with a central significance, such as the Well, or the sleeping 
figure of the hero himself, in Endimion, or the Tree both in Gallathea 
and Love’s Metamorphoses. Such a symbol taking as it were the 
stage-centre of the play’s massed area (and often it will therefore be 
an object central on the actual stage) lends concreteness and focal 
length to the action round it ; serves as a heart to the organism, as 
the central person is its spine and head and the ceremonial con- 
clusion its crown. ‘Time and again art-forms of Shakespearian 
texture, whether in poem, play, or novel, show such central sym- 
bolisms : something both created by and reacting on, the dominant 
conflicts concerned ; the body’s heart. 

Lyly’s formalized and ceremonious designs enclose acts of 
sacrifice or other ritual and devotion to one or other of his gods. 
A fervent piety breathes in all these, especially in the sublimation 
and victory of Cupid over the chastity of Ceres’ nymphs in Love’s 
Metamorphoses, and the friendly exchange of sacrifices between the 
two divinities, Cupid and Ceres; reflecting a synthesis of naked 
desire and marriage fertility, perhaps of all Lyly’s most significant 
symbolic stroke of art. Sacrifice and piety are intrinsic to Lyly’s 
conception of love ; a humble, rich, sweetly human thing. Campaspe 
and Apelles talk of Venus, who can, of course, almost be equated 
with Cupid : 

CampasPE : How is she hired : by prayer, by sacrifice, or bribes ? 
APELLES: By prayer, sacrifice, and bribes. 

CampasPe : What prayer ? 

Apettes: Vows irrevocable. 

CampaspPeE : What sacrifice ? 

ApeLtes: Hearts ever sighing, never dissembling. 

CampasPe : What bribes ? 

ApeLtes: Roses and kisses: but were you never in love ? 

CampasPE : No, nor love in me. (Campaspe, U1. iii. 34.) 

Notice the religious tonings. Lyly’s religious feeling in the plays 
may recall his more specifically Christian and Biblical moralizings 
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in Euphues. He was saturated in all that first before becoming an 
artistic devotee of his eros-cult. This is correspondingly sweetened 
and ennobled. It is his essential humility and purity before direct 
human experience that brings Lyly closest to Shakespeare and makes 
his humour sympathetic and kindly, the antithesis of Jonson’s : 
compare his satire on alchemists (in Gallathea) with Jonson’s. Lyly’s 
comedy there with the Astronomer, who falls into a ditch whilst 
studying the stars, is, characteristically, a humour playing around 
the philosophic. Such humour (of Shakespearian sort) is, like his 
dialogue, dependent often on a sudden awareness of a big simplicity 
breaking through a slight complexity. Remember his delightful 
fun with Latin tags in Endimion ; with Sir Tophas as “ three quarters 
of a noun-substantive ”’; and remember he is a schoolmaster, pro- 
ducing with his boys as players. A deeper wisdom puts learning in 
its place: yet surely no Elizabethan used learning to better pur- 
pose ; nor any literary genius of the first order in English literature 
was more fit to be, as well, a teacher of children. 

For this is, in short, his humanistic message 
There is no man so savage in whom resteth not this divine particle, that 
there is an omnipotent, eternal, and divine mover, which may be called 
God. (Campaspe, I. iii. 35.) 
And, yet, paradoxically—and to be true to him we must preserve 
a paradox : 
I cannot see, Montanus, why it is feigned by the poets that love sat upon 


the chaos and created the world ; since in the world there is so little love. 
(Love’s Metamorphoses, 1. i. 1.) 


That may be. But it is not the fault of Lyly’s plays. 
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THE SOURCE OF LODGE’S REPLY TO 
GOSSON 


By WILLIAM RINGLER 


Tuomas Lopce’s Reply to Stephen Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse ' has 
the distinction of being the first formal defence of poetry of any 
considerable length to be printed in English. There is nothing 
new either in its arguments or the manner of their presentation ; but 
it is, nevertheless, an impressive work, if only for the great amount 
of erudition it contains. From a reading of the pamphlet it would 
appear that Lodge had turned over most of the authors, Christian 
and pagan, who had written on the subject of poetry. He quotes 
classical poets and philosophers ; seems to be intimately acquainted 
with ancient history; cites the opinions of Church Fathers and 
medieval grammarians; and refers to the pronouncements of 
Renaissance scholars. He was hardly more than twenty-one years 
of age and an Oxford Bachelor of Arts of only two years’ standing 
when he began work on the essay, which was his first publication. 
If all that is found there is his own, he must have been a student of 
exceptional industry. 

Lodge was not, however, at any time of his life noted for his 
scholarship, and it was neither his practice nor that of his pamphlet- 
writing contemporaries to go to original sources for historical 
references and quotations of authority. It was much easier to 
gather such information from the many available encyclopzdias, 
quotation books, and compends. Lodge’s dependence in his later 


1 The Hunterian Club’s edition, from which I have quoted in this article, 
uses this title, with the added phrase “‘ in Defence of Poetry Musick and Stage 
Plays.” In the only two surviving copies of the pamphlet the title-page is missing ; 
but in the Huntington Library copy a contemporary hand has written the title: 
“* heare begineth M‘ Lodges replye to Steuen Gosen touchinge playes.” J. Dover 
Wilson in his article ‘‘ The Missing Title of Thomas Lodge’s Reply to Gosson’s 
Schoole of Abuse” (M. L. R. iii. 166-8) has shown that Lodge’s pamphlet, which 
was printed sometime between August and September in 1579, was mentioned by 
Gosson in his Apologie for the Schoole of Abuse under the title of Honest Excuses. 
However, in view of the manuscript note, and for the sake of convenience—it has 

customary to refer to the pamphlet as the Reply to Gosson—I have used 
the old title. 
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prose works on these ready and easy ways to erudition has been 
clearly demonstrated in an interesting and illuminating article by 
Miss Alice Walker.! According to Miss Walker’s evidence, he not 
only took most of his classical quotations from phrase books rather 
than from the originals, but also on occasion copied as much as 
twenty pages at a stretch from little-known works in Latin and 
French with no acknowledgment of indebtedness. His plagiarisms 
in the works of his maturity make us immediately suspicious of the 
pompous display of learning in his youthful Reply to Gosson. Sus- 
picion is justified, for almost every important argument, quotation, 
and citation of authority in it is taken bodily from the Familiaria in 
Terentium Prenotamenta, by Jodocus Badius Ascensius (1462-1535), 
the French printer and scholar. 

The Prenotamenta is a long essay, divided into twenty-six 
chapters, on the history and principles of poetry and the drama. 
It was first printed at Lyons in 1502 as the preface to an edition of 
Terence, and between that date and 1543 appeared in a total of 
thirty-one editions of Terence published at Caen, Lyons, Milan, 
Paris, Rouen, and Venice.? One edition, printed in Paris by Badius 
himself in 1504, was prepared for the English stationers Wynkyn 
de Worde, Michel Morin, and Jean Brach. ‘Though the ideas con- 
tained in it do not advance beyond the common medizval con- 
ceptions of poetry, and though it is diffuse and lacking in grace of 
style, the frequency with which it was reprinted shows that for some 
fifty years it enjoyed considerable popularity. But after 1543 it 
apparently fell into neglect and obscurity and was superseded by 
essays more in keeping with the new critical spirit of the age. 

Nevertheless, Lodge found in it just the material he needed to 
compose his Reply to Gosson. ‘The numerous quotations and 
arguments from Horace, Donatus, the Church Fathers, and other 
writers which proved the pre-eminence and moral purity of poetry 
and the drama provided him an impressive armament with which 
to attack Gosson’s argument that poets and players are “‘ the fathers 
of lyes, Pipes of vanitie, and Schooles of Abuse.” ‘The first chapter 
of the Prenotamenta, which is in length more than a third of the 
whole work, is entitled “‘ Quid sit poeta & quanta eius dignitas ” and 


* “The Reading of an Elizabethan: Some Sources of the Prose Pamphlets 
of Thomas Lodge,” R.E.S. vit. 264-81. 

* Philippe Renouard, Bibliographie des Impressions et des Oeuvres de Fosse 
Badius Ascensius, 3 vols., Paris, 1908, 111. 283-99. 
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constitutes an elaborate defence of poetry. Chapters IV-V], 
entitled respectively “‘ Descriptiones & differentia tragedie & 
comedie,” “ De origine & inuentione Satyrarum, Tragediarum, & 
Comediarum,” and “ De comedia antiqua,” define, defend, and 
give the history of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. There 
are other chapters on the theatre, on the parts of a comedy, on 
decorum, on the life of Terence, and on other similar topics. But 
though Lodge took an occasional detail from these, he found almost 
all he needed in Chapter I, the defence of poetry, and Chapters 
IV-VI, the defence of comedy. In writing his own essay he hardly 
even bothered to rearrange the material, but set down the arguments 
and illustrations in Badius’s order. Sometimes he omitted details 
in order to condense his exposition, but for the most part he was 
content either to translate or closely paraphrase his original. A 
cumparison of the following passage in the Reply with the corre- 
sponding passage in the Prenotamenta will illustrate Lodge's 
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method of using his source : 


Unde etiam Horatius in eodem 
libro de arte poetica. dicte per 
carmina sortes . . . Item prophetie 
& responsa sybillarum etiam carmine 
dabantur . . . Sunt ergo vates apud 
iudeos qui etiam carmina scripse- 
runt. Nam vt beroaldus vir multo 
omnium doctissimus attestatur pro- 
phetarum princeps Dauid psalteri- 
um suum numeris poeticis con- 
cinauit. Quod vt inquit hieronymus 
in morem horatij flacci. & pindari 
numc iambo pede currit: nunc 
alcaico versu personat nunc sap- 
phico tumet: nunc semipede in- 
greditur. Item Esaie Iob & Salo- 
monis luculenta volumina hexa- 
metris & panthametris [sic] versibus 
vt Iosephus & Origenes scribunt 
apud hebreos composita decurrunt. 
Quin etiam vt Cassiodorus testatur : 
omnis poetica eloquutio a diuinis 
scripturis sumpsit exordium. De 
christianis autem certum est Pauli- 
num nolane vrbis episcopum Hiero- 
nymi contemporaneum & famili- 
arem carmina poetica que adhuc 


. .. if it be true that Horace re- 
porteth in his booke de arte poetica, 
all the answeares of the Oracles 
weare in verse. among the precise 
Iewes, you shall find Poetes, and 
for more maiestie Sibilla will pro- 
phesie in verse. Hiroaldus can 
witnes with me, that Dauid was a 
poet, and that his vayne was in 
imitating (as S. Ierom witnesseth) 
Horace, Flaccus, & Pindarus, som- 
times his verse runneth in an 
Iambus foote, anone he hath re- 
course to a Saphier vaine, and ali- 
quando, semipede ingreditur. ask 
Iosephus, and he wil tel you that 
Esay, Iob and Salomon, voutsafed 
poetical practises, for (if Origen and 
he fault) not theyre verse was 
Hexameter, and pentameter. En- 
quire of Cassiodorus, he will say 
that all the beginning of Poetrye 
proceeded from the Scripture. 
Panlinus tho the byshop of Nolanum 
yet voutsafe the name of a Poet, and 
Ambrose tho he be a patriarke in 
mediolanum loueth versising Beda 
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extant scripsisse similiter & Am- 
brosium mediolanensem archiepzs- 
copum hymnos tanguam ex pindari 
optimi lyrici poete officina pro- 
fectos scripsisse . . . & venerabilem 
Bedam presbyterum de componendis 
versibus libellum studiose com- 
posuisse . .. Nonne etiam Augusti- 
nus Hieronymus & Lactantius.. . 
scatent autoritatibus poetarum: Sed 
quid maius loguor. cum apostolus 
Paulus . . . poetas studiose lecti- 
tasse videtur. Qui ad tytum scri- 
bens versiculum vsurpat Epimeni- 
dis poete. . . Et apud athenienses 
in areopago hoc est martis curia 
disputans aratum poetam testem 
citat . . . Ideoque vulgo dicitur quod 
poeta nascitur & orator fit hoc est 
quod poeta beneficio solius nature & 
ingenij sine doctore aut magistro 
perfectus esse potest eo quod 
spiritum poeticum & excellentiam 
in rebus excogitandis non a doc- 
tore: sed a deo & eius ministrice 
natura recipiat.1 


shameth not the science that shame- 
lesse Gosson misliketh. reade ouer 
Lactantius, his proofe is by poetry. 


& Paul voutsafeth to ouerlooke 
Epimenides \et the Apostle preach 
at Athens he disdaineth not of 
Aratus authorite. 


it is a pretye sentence yet not so 
prety as pithy. Poeta nascitur 
orator fit as who should say, 
Poetrye commeth from aboue from 
a heauenly seate of a glorious God 
vnto an excellent creature man, an 
orator is but made by exercise.” 





These parallel passages show how closely Lodge followed his 
original. He continued to follow it with like fidelity in the remaining 
pages of the first section of his pamphlet. “I would make a long 
discourse vnto you of Platoes 4. furies,” he wrote at one place, 
replying to Gosson’s argument that Plato had expelled the poets 
from his Republic, “‘ but I leue them it pitieth me to bring a rodd 
of your owne making to beate you wythal” (pp. 14-15). We 
should hardly expect Lodge’s knowledge of the Phedrus, the dialogue 


1 P. Terentij aphri comicorum elegantissimi Comedie : a Guidone Iuuenale .. . 
explanate : & ab Iodoco Badio Ascensio . . . recognite : cumque eiusdem Ascensij 
prenotamentis, Lyons, 1502, fol. A2”. I wish to thank the Librarian of the Harvard 
— Library for providing me with photostats of the prefatory matter in this 
volume. 

2 A Reply to “- Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse, Hunterian Club Publications, 
no. 48, pp. 12-13. I have quoted Lodge’s text, which is very corrupt, exactly as 


it is printed. Evidently the following emendations should be made: for 
* Hiroaldus’ read ‘ Beroaldus,’ for ‘ Horace, Flaccus’ read ‘ Horatius Flaccus,’ for 
‘ Saphier ’ read ‘ Sapphic,’ for ‘ fault) not’ read ‘ fault not),’ for ‘ Panlinus’ read 

Paulinus,’ for ‘ voutsafe’ read ‘ voutsafeth,’ for ‘ versising’ read ‘ versifying.’ 
Badius’s Prenotamenta will be of great help to any editor of Lodge who may wish 
to correct and emend the text of the Reply. 
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of Plato which describes the four kinds of madness, sufficient to 
perform his promise. But his was no idle boast, for immediately 
following the section of Badius he had been translating is a long 
passage, a complete essay in itself, on just this subject (fol. A). 
Similarly, the arguments and illustrations on pp. 13-22 of the 
Reply are drawn from the Prenotamenta. The references to Hesiod, 
Ennius, and Persius ; Jodocus Badius’s explanation of the reason 
for invoking the Muses; the quotations from Aristotle, Cato, 
Cicero, Horace, Strabo, and Virgil; and the paraphrases of 
Lactantius and Justin all come from Badius (fols. Az-As). Even 
passages of a more general nature, which we should expect Lodge 
might have elaborated himself, are drawn from the Prenotamenta. 
For instance, he wrote : 

I must arme my self now, for here is the greatest bob I can gather out 
of your booke forsoth Ouids abuses, in descrybing whereof you labour 
very vehementlye terming him letcher, & in his person dispraise all 
poems, but shall on mans follye destroye a vniuerlsal [sic] commodity ? 
what gift what perfit knowledg hath ther bin, emong the professors of 
which ther hath not bin a bad, on [i.e. bad on,] the Angels haue sinned in 
heauen, Adam & Eue in earthly paradise, emong the holy apostles 
vngratious Iudas. I reson not that al poets are holy but I affirme that 
poetry is a heauenly gift, a perfit gift then which I know not greater 
plesure (p.19). 

This is copied from a similar statement by Badius : 

Sed tamen non omnino nego inter eos qui spiritum poeticum 
hab[uJerunt atque ab omnibus poete approbantur. nonmullos malos fuisse 
sed cui ordini defuerunt vnquam mali. In celo peccauerunt angeli. in 
paradiso terrestri quotquot fuerunt adam & eua. In cetu apostolico Iudas. 
Non ergo dico poetas omnes sacros. sed poeticam artem esse sacram & 
venerabilem quamuis ea non pauci abutuntur. (fol. A4’) 

Thus we see that the first section of the Reply is taken almost 
entirely from the first chapter of Badius’s essay. In the second 
section of his pamphlet, in which he answered Gosson’s strictures 
on music, Lodge found no material to his purpose in Badius ; but 
in his third section (p. 34 ff.), in which he defended the drama, he 
once again turned to the Prenotamenta. Donatus’s explanation of 
the purpose for which tragedy was first invented, Jodocus Badius’s 
derivation of the word “ tragedy,” the history of tragedy, the refer- 
ence to satyrs, and Cicero’s definition of comedy (pp. 35-6) are all 
taken from Chapter V of Badius’s essay. ‘The derivation of the 
word “ comedy ” (pp. 36-7) is taken from Chapter IV. In referring 
to “ Susarion Bullus, & Magnes” (p. 37), Lodge repeated Badius’s 
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error (Chapter VI)—the second name should be Myllus, not Bullus— 
and added an error of his own by making the three poets two. The 
mention (p. 37) of Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes; the 
paraphrase of Horace’s Satire 1, iv; and the quotation from his 
Epistle 1, xvi are from Chapter VI. From the same chapter come 
Lucilius, Philemon, Menander, and Terence on p. 38, and the nine 
early writers of comedy, from Cecilius to Ennius, on the next 
page. The references (p. 40) to musical instruments in ancient 
theatres, the gay clothing of actors, and the playing of comedies on 
festival days in ancient times come from Chapters VII, X, and 
XII of the Pranotamenta. 

The texts of the Prenotamenta I have seen are heavily abbreviated 
and abound in misprints, both prolific sources of error for a trans- 
lator. The only two extant copies of Lodge’s Reply are also 
wretchedly printed and seem never to have been proof-read. But 
all the faults of the pamphlet cannot be blamed upon a defective 
original and a careless printer. Lodge himself not only copied 
his material slavishly, but also worked carelessly and hurriedly. 
For instance, in the Reply he says it is Jerome who “ wil make 
Platos exiles honest men . . . for he accounteth Orpheus Muscus, 
& Linus, Christians” (p. 19). Reference to the Pranotamenta 
(fol. Aq’) reveals that it is ‘“‘ Augustinus atque alij sacerdotes ” who 
call “ linus: orpheus : museus ” Christians. But his most egregious 
error results from his misunderstanding of the Latin text before 
him. Hesiod, he said (p. 14), assures us that the gift of poetry 
commeth not by labor, nether that night watchings bringeth it, but that 
we must haue it thence whence he fetched it which was (he saith) from a 
wel of the Muses which Cabelimus calleth Porum, a draught whereof drewe 
him to his perfection, so of a shephard he becam an eloquent poet. 
One of Lodge’s editors! has charitably excused him for the garbled 
passage “wel of the Muses which Cabelimus calleth Porum” by 
shifting the blame to his printer. A glance at Badius, however, 
serves to discover the source of the error, Lodge’s own mistrans- 
lation ; 2 

Nam hesiodus dicit se non labore & studio poeticam artem acquisiuisse : 


sed cum oues suas iuxta ascram ageret: quodam tempore a musis fonte 
quem cabalinum vocant potum. Unde statim poeta prodijt (fol. A2”). 
a _< Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 2 vols., Oxford, 1907, I. 367. 


For musis we should apparently read musarum. If so, the pa could 
ines be translated: ‘‘ He once drank of the fountain of the Muses which people 


call Caballinus.” Evidently Lodge’s text had a broken ‘t’ so that he read porum 
for potum. 
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Lodge’s Reply is a pamphlet of only 48 pages. Of these, 
pp. 12-22 and 35-40 are drawn almost entirely from Badius. The 
first eleven pages of the pamphlet, which are introductory in 
character, contain some material drawn from Cicero’s Pro Archia.) 
The middle section, which is on music, and the concluding section, 
which refers to Gosson’s attack on “ Fencers, Dycers, Dauncers, 
Tumblers, Carders, and Bowlers,” are independent of Badius; 
but neither contain any material of interest to the historian of 
Elizabethan criticism. ‘Thus practically everything of significance 
which Lodge had to say on poetry and the drama—arguments, 
references to authority, quotations, and illustrations—is taken 
directly from the Prenotamenta. The only detail of any particular 
interest that I have not found in Badius is Lodge’s reference (p. 41) 
to Aristotle’s statement “that men are greatly delighted with 
imitation, and that it were good to bring those things on stage, that 
were altogether tending to vertue.” 

Lodge, as I have shown, not only drew his arguments and illus- 
trations from Badius, but set them down in Badius’s order and, for 
the most part, in Badius’s words. Almost the whole of the sections 
on poetry and the drama in the Reply is in part translation, in part 
paraphrase of the Prenotamenta ; yet Lodge made no acknowledg- 
ment whatsoever of his indebtedness. He mentioned Jodocus 
Badius by name three times as authority for some particular state- 
ment; but he did not indicate what work of the French printer's 
it was that he referred to, and gave no hint that he had taken from 
him any other material. Plagiarism of this sort, while not contrary 
to the practice, was certainly in conflict with the ethics of the 
Elizabethans. Lodge himself, in order to discredit the character of 
his opponent, charged Gosson with plagiarizing some of the 
speeches in his tragedy Catilins Conspiracies (Reply, pp. 42-3). 

Apparently by 1579 Badius’s once popular essay had been for- 
gotten in England, which may be one reason that led Lodge to use 
it. At least, Lodge’s own imposture was not discovered by his 
contemporaries. The only point of his scholarship which Gosson 
could find to attack when he came to answer the Reply in his Playes 
Confuted was that the definition of comedy which Lodge attributed 


1 This has been pointed out by Miss Walker (op. cit., p. 279). Miss Walker 
also says (p. 274) that all the Latin verse quotations in the Reply are to be found 
in Octaviano Fioravanti’s Viridarium Illustrium Poetarum. Lodge’s agreements 
in error with Badius, however, prove that most of them are from the Prenotamenta. 
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to Cicero was not to be found in any of the Roman orator’s works. 
Lodge, of course, had taken the definition from Badius, Badius had 
taken it from Donatus, and Donatus had said he had taken it from 
Cicero, though it is not found in any of Cicero’s extant writings. If 
Gosson had only been acquainted with the Pranotamenta, what a 
merry time he would have had in demolishing the reputation for 
integrity of the man who had called him plagiarist! But Gosson 
apparently did not bother to trace to their source the three references 
to Jodocus Badius, which were what first led me to the Prenotamenta 
and so to the discovery of the source of most of the other references 
in the Reply. It is too late now for this information to be of any 
use to the disputants in the controversy concerning the stage; but 
it is at least of some value to historians of English literature, for it 
uncovers one more channel through which critical ideas flowed 
into England. 
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DRAYTON AND RICHARD II: 1597-1600 


By KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


THE touchiness of Queen Elizabeth on the subject of Richard II 
and the consequent troubles of Sir John Hayward in 1599-1600 over 
his First Part of the Life and Raigne of King Henrie the IIII (1599) 
are well known : the dedication of the work to Essex, the cutting out 
of the dedication from the unsold copies by order of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the seizure and burning of the whole of the second 
edition, and the trial and imprisonment of the unfortunate author.! 
Still more familiar is the case of the deposition scene in Shakespeare’s 
Richard II and the probable use of it in Essex’s rebellion.? A parallel 
though very much smaller instance of the same kind of trouble has 
not hitherto been noticed ; namely, the changes made by Drayton in 
his Epistles of Queen Isabel and Richard II in his Englands Heroicall 
Epistles in 1599-1600.3 It is not suggested here that any official 
suspicion fell on Drayton, but merely that, possibly instructed by 
the example of Hayward, he may have feared such suspicion and 
have taken steps to forestall it. (Perhaps, as is not unheard of in a 
later age, pressure was brought by his printer, who did not wish 
to share the discomforts of Hayward’s printer, John Wolfe.) Nor 
is it suggested—what is doubtful even in the case of Hayward—that 
Drayton had any subversive intentions in his epistles, which were 
originally published in 1597. The only fact which might imply an 
intended connection with Essex is Drayton’s choice of the Earl of 
Bedford as the recipient of the dedication 4; but the relations of 

1 Summarized, with new material, by Margaret Dowling in Sir John Hay- 
ward’s Troubles over his Life of Henry IV (The Library, 1930). See also E. K. 
Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 353-5, for other contemporary references to 
the political analogy between the two reigns, in his discussion of Shakespeare’s 
Richard II, 

* See Chambers, loc. cit. ; and infra, p. 177, n. 

* For the final version of 1619, see The Works of Michael Drayton (ed. J. W. 
Hebel), 1, 188-200. My quotations from earlier editions are from the Brit. Mus. 
copies, with i, j, u and v modernized. 

* The tion appears in all editions before 1619, but was then, like all the 


dedications to separate epistles, omitted, and thus does not appear in Works, vol. Il. 
It contains no reference which could suggest that the dedication was other than a 
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Bedford and Essex before 1601 are at present obscure, as is also the 
length of time that the conspiracy had been hatching. 

The changes made in these two epistles for the edition of 1600 
were no part of a general revision at that date, and in fact at no date 
were such considerable changes made in any other epistles. Of the 
other twenty-two epistles in the 1599 edition,! five appeared un- 
changed in 1600, nine underwent only a few slight changes, and the 
rest were cut to an extent varying from twenty-eight to eight lines, 
the cuts being simply the abridgements characteristic of Drayton’s 
middle period—a pruning of diffuse, rhetorical, and repetitive 
passages. ‘The removal, therefore, of over forty lines from the epistle 
of Richard to Isabel alone, many of them lines affecting the actual 
subject-matter of the poem and accompanied by numerous other 
changes in this and its companion epistle, is without parallel. These 
epistles were not exceptionally long before the cuts were made, and 
the cuts leave them the shortest of the whole collection. 

Since the early editions of Englands Heroicall Epistles are rare and 
have not been reprinted, quotations illustrating the more important 
changes and cuts in these two epistles are given below. Quotations 
are, unless stated otherwise, from the editions of 1599 and 1602 ; 
collation has shown that these epistles were not further revised 
between 1600 and 1602. (The unique copy of the edition of 1600 
is in the Huntington Library.)? Where line-references are given 
they are to Works, vol. 11° . 

In the epistle of Isabel to Richard the account of Richard’s 
departure to and return from Ireland is shortened and softened in 
revision, as follows : 

(1) Thou went’st victorious, crown’d, in triumph borne, 
Return’dst subdu’d, uncrown’d, and laugh’d to scorne ; 


And all those tongues, entit’led thee their Lord, 
Grace Henries glorious stile with that great word. 


(2) Thy parting hence, what pompe did not adorne ? 
At thy returne, who laugh’d thee not to scorne ? 





coincidence ; but it should be noted that in the Epistle to the Reader, in all editions 
before 1619, Drayton claimed to have “‘ in some sort, sorted the complexion of the 
Epistles, to the character of their judgements to whom I dedicate them, meee onely 
the blamefulnes of the persons passion, in those poynts wherein the passion is blamefull ”’ 
(quoted from the edition of 1599). 

1 The 1599 edition contains one more epistle than 1598, which contains five 
more than 1597. 

® The collations, to which the present writer has access, are the work of the late 
Professor J. W. Hebel, and will appear in the forthcoming fifth volume of Works, 

® See above, p. 172, n. 3. 
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This revised version was further softened in 1619 to 


Thy parting hence, the Pompe that did adorne, 
Was vanish’d quite when as thou didst returne ? 
(ll. 67-8.) 

Being “ crown’d” before an Irish expedition and ‘“ uncrown’d ” 
after it constitutes an awkward suggestion. Coke’s notes on Hay- 
ward’s Henry IV show a special objection to his presupposing that 
there would be ill success in Ireland; in Miss Dowling’s words, 
“* She [Elizabeth] suspected Hayward of prophesying the failure of 
Essex in Ireland through a description of Richard II’s ill-starred 
efforts in that country.” ! 

In revision a reference to clouds that “ eclipse ” the light of 
princes is deleted, the epithet “‘ usurping ” is removed from Boling- 
broke, and where his exile is described he is called “‘ vile bloudie ” 
instead of “ abjected ” ; the other changes in this epistle are, I think, 
irrelevant to the present argument. (Certain references to the 
beauty of Richard, and to his likeness to his “‘ conquering Grand- 
sire,’’ are removed, and also a passage on Isabel’s lack of ambition 
for a throne and her wish that Anne of Bohemia had lived ; this last 
is psychologically at variance with her epistle as a whole.) 

In Richard’s reply, which is more concerned with public catas- 
trophe than with private grief, the changes and cuts are numerous 
and three at least of the passages revised contain possibly dangerous 
matter. One of these was observed in time for the 1599 edition. 
Here is the 1598 version of ll. 75-83, describing the descendants of 
Edward III : 


(1) Seven goodly siens, in one stocke begun, 
Seaven lively branches from one roote did run ; 
My princely father was the straightest stem, 
The fairest blossome which adorned them ; 
Whose pretious buds began to spring so faire, 
As soone they shew’d what fruit they meant to beare, 
But I his graft and barraine trunke am growne, 
And for a fruitless water-bough am hewne, 
From our brave Grandsire. 


These lines were altered in 1599 to read as follows : 


(z) Seaven goodly braunches in their spring did flourish, 
which one selfe stocke brought forth, one sap did nourish, 
Edward the top-bough of that golden tree, 

Nature in him her utmost power did see ; 
Who from the bud still blossomed so faire, 
As all might judge what fruite it meant to beare ; 





1 Pp. 215-6. 
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But I his graft, of every weede ore-growne, 

And from the rest as refuse forth am throwne : 

[O that those plants, which from one root should spring, 
Should in their growth be so much differing] * 

From our brave Grandsire. 


The reminiscences of Shakespeare’s Richard II, 1. ii. 11-21 (where a 
similar conceit on Edward’s seven sons is harmlessly applied to the 
Duke of Gloucester) and of the parable of the True Vine (ohn, xv) 
would not disguise the risky suggestions of the later lines in the 1598 
version. Again, compare the case of Hayward; Coke objected 2 
to his apparently innocent remark, also made a propos of Edward 
III’s “ seven goodly sonnes,”’ that 


neither armies, nor strong holdes are so great defences to a prince, as 
the multitude of children: Fortes may decay, and forces decrease and 
both decline and fall away, eyther by varietie of fortune, or inconstancie 
of mens desires : but a mans owne bloud cleaveth close unto him. 


Hayward was not explicitly contrasting Edward III with Richard II, 
as Drayton was ; the poet comes one degree nearer to the suspicion 
of implying that the lack of a direct heir to the throne is dangerous 
to the monarch. 

Almost immediately following these lines in the epistle is another 
altered passage, this time revised for the 1600 edition. 


(1) But princely Wales, by me gives place to Gaunt, 
which over us, is now predominant. 
When that usurping bastard-sonne of Spayne, 
Deposed Petro, from his peacefull raigne ; 
My father mov’d with the Castillians moane, 
Pluck’d downe that proud aspiring Phaeton : 
And ere a crowne had yet adorn’d his head, 
A conquered King from France to England led. 
A subjects hand my crowne from me hath torne, 
And by a home-nurst begger over-borne. 
Is valour hence with him to heaven fled ? 
Or in my barren brest decay’d and dead ? 


(2) Might princely Wales beget an Impe so base, 
(That to Gaunts issue should give soveraigne place) 
That leading Kings from Fraunce returned home, 
As those great Caesars brought their spoyles to Rome, 
whose name obtayned by his fatall hand, 
was ever fearefull to that conquered land ; 
His fame increasing, purchasd in those warres, 





1 These two lines are omitted in 1600 and all subsequent editions. 

* M. Dowling, pp. 213-5, from S.P.D., vol. 275 ; Coke quoted Hayward’s 
sentence down to the word “ decrease ” in both his sets of notes on the suspicious 
remarks in the book. In his second set of notes he pointedly wrote the words 
“without children ” against the quotation. 

* Life and Raigne of Henry IV (1599), sig. B1'~”. 
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Can scarcely now be bounded with the starres. 
With him is valour quite to heaven fled, 
(Or else in me is it extinguished),* 


The references to Spain were presumably omitted because they 
touched again on the subject of deposition by a usurper; there 
seems little that is dangerous here, but the later lines, which emphasize 
the supplanting of a king by a subject and revert again to the barren- 
ness of that king, were certainly better removed. The sense of the 
line “ And by a home-nurst begger over-borne” had been 
emphasized by a note, as follows : 

By this reprooving his owne weakenes and cowardize, who had suffered 
himselfe to be expulsed his kingdome by a subject, and one so much inferior 
to himselfe in greatnesse. 

The last important change is a cut of considerable length. This 
passage comes near the end of the epistle, following 1. 110, and is 
immediately preceded by a passage which was transferred in revision 
and became Il. 61~70. The blindness of Richard to the threat to his 
power in Bolingbroke’s popularity, and hence the apparently un- 
expected and inexplicable shock of his rising, was thus much more 
strongly stressed in the first version. ‘These are the lines which were 
removed in 1600 : 


Never our treasure stuft with greater store, 
Never our power of such commaund before, 
Our Empires bounds did never stretch so farre, 
So wise in peace, so politique in warre, 
Never did all so suddainly decline, 
But justice is the heavens, the fault is mine. 
stand open to let in, 

The soothing Traytor, and the guide to sin, 
Many we have in triumphs to attend us, 
But few are left in perrill to defend us ; 
Amongst the most, the worst we best can chuse, 
Tis easie to desire, but hard to use. 
Oh famous Gloster, thou fore-saw’st my end, 
The curse that did my lawlesse youth attend, 
His death is new, (and I in sin am old,) 
Who my destruction, (Prophet-like) foretold ; 
And like Laocan, crying from his Tower, 
Fore-shew’d the horse which hid the Grecian power. 
Is this the thing for which we toyle and sweat ? 
For which the great, doe kneele unto the great ? 
Is this the thing, in seeking to attaine ? 
fo pee is pleasure, and all losse is gaine ? 

the jewell, which we prize so hie ? 
At heaven, at fame, at life, at liberty ; 
And unto this, in striving to aspire, 
Are we made slaves unto our fond desire ? 
Yet on steepe Icie banks heere still we dwell, 
And if we slip, our fall is into hell. 


1 Cf. ll. 85-94 ; the 1619 version contains few further changes. 
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This passage (worth recovering for its own sake) reads uncommonly 
like a general warning to monarchs not to trust too greatly in apparent 
prosperity ; indeed, the first four lines ' seem much more applicable 
to Queen Elizabeth’s reign than to Richard’s, and Drayton might 
well be suspected of introducing direct comment on the contemporary 
situation in a manner which could not be excused on “ historical ” 
grounds. Equally dangerous, perhaps, is Richard’s admission that 
his loss of crown was deserved, and the general emphasis upon the 
insecurity of kingship is at least tactless in this context. 

It is worthy of notice that even the first version of the epistle 
contains no description of the actual abdication of Richard; in 
print, Drayton could not go as far as Shakespeare did on the stage.? 
In another of his historical poems, Mortimeriados (1596), he did, 
however, describe a rather similar scene, the deposition of Edward II,3 
but in emotional and not argumentative terms, with no account of the 
procedure and no speech from those responsible. When he rewrote 
this poem in 16024 he added a summary of a speech by “ Torleton ” 
the Bishop of Hereford, briefly giving the reasons for the king’s 
deposition—his “‘ great exactions ”, his wars, and his “ leud riots ”. 
This amounts to only two stanzas, which are followed by these lines : 


Pardon me art, that striving to be short, 
To this intent a speech delivering, 
And that at full I doe not heare report 
Matters that tuch deposing of the King, 
My faithfull Muse, o doe not thou exhort 
The after times to so abhord a thing, 
To show the reasons forcibly were layd, 
Out of thy feelings, what he might have said. 


More clearly expressed is the revised version of 1619 : 


Much more he spake ; but faine would I be short, 
To this intent a Speech delivering, 
Nor may I be too curious to report, 
What toucheth the deposing of a King : 
Wherefore I warne thee Muse, not to exhort 
The after-Times to this forbidden thing, 
By Reasons for it, by the Bishop layd, 
Or from my feeling what he might have sayd.° 





1 Their style resembles a passage in Daniel’s Civil Wars (1595), Bk. 1, stanza 
27, but its content is different. 

* See E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1. 354-5, on the probability that 
the “‘ deposition scene ”’ (IV. i. 154-318) was acted. .Fhe scene was not printed in 
Qi (1597), or Q2, Q3 (1598), appearing first in Q4 (1608). The “ safe” way of 
treating the subject may be seen in Daniel’s Civil Wars, Bk. 2. 

* LI. 1639-1785 ; Works, 1. 356-60. 

* As The Barrons Wars, entered October 8, 1602, published 1603. This was 
revised for the edition of 1619 and is given. in that version in Works, 1. 9-128. 

* Canto V, ll. 65-72. Other changes in the poem show an anxiety to remove, 
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The poet’s “ feeling what he might have sayd ” (the speech of the 
Bishop of Hereford is not given in the chronicles) might well have 
led to trouble ; Hayward found no defence in the “ libertie used 
by all good wrighters of historie to adde & to invent reasons & 
speaches according to the matter.” ! To reproduce one’s sources, 
in matters relating to deposition, was bad enough; to invent was 
much worse. When Drayton wrote his Barrons Wars, he may have 
had personal experience of the need for caution in such matters. 

Drayton’s troubles and the bitterness of his references to the 
court after the accession of James are generally recognized.2 But 
there was some earlier trouble too. General references to snarling 
detraction, proud Momus, and the gall of ingratitude may have been 
common form in the fifteen-nineties ; but one suspects some more 
specific reference in the digression at the end of the fourth book in 
The Barrons Wars,’ on the theme of princes “ exalting whom they 
please, not whom they should ”’; in the lines in To the Majestie of 
King James (1603, before James’ arrival in London) : 


Had not my soule beene proofe gainst envies spite 
I had not breath’d thy memory to write ; 


in the distinction drawn by Drayton in his Epistle to Sandys between 
his troubles after James’ accession and those of some period : 
. » when before by danger I was dar’d, 

i kick’d her from me, nor a jot I spar’d ; 
and in the obscurely expressed complaints of The Owle, which 
though published in 1604 was mostly written in the early spring of 
1603 and is mainly retrospective in application. Moreover, early in 
1603, Drayton’s friend Richard Niccols wrote in his Epicedium 
that no one now encourages Drayton to sing. Admittedly, all 
this does not amount to much ; but it is just possible that Drayton’s 
anxiety to make his epistles of Richard II and Isabel perfectly safe 
and respectable had something to do with this unidentified trouble, 
whether as cause or consequence. But any hypothesis which links 
Drayton with the Essex faction must take account of the fable of the 
as far as possible, all censure of Edward and his supporters and all justification of 
the barons, a _— = observable in the 1619 revision. 


1M. Dowling 
2 Cf. Dra yn P Epistle to Sandys, 1627 (Works, 111. 206). See also Pastorals 
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489-504 ; a lines are in the 1603 version, but not in Mortimeriados 
( is “The commentary is clearly intended for the contemporary situation, and 
hardly fits that of Edward II’s reign (cf. 11. 495-6). 
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Oak in The Owle.! Here the Owl relates how the Oak, the finest 


of trees : 


(Through his great Wealth) grew insolent and proud, 
Because the Birds that in his Boughs did shrowd, 
To his high prayse continually did sing . . . 

By which, this Tree grew arrogant in time, 

And in his ranke Sap bred a lothsome Slime . . . 
That when thy Subjects dreading no deceit, 
Came to this Tree, as to their safe retreit, 

They were betray’d, and he that sped the best, 
Hardly escap’t, with Feathers at the least. 

Those that Y cmt, as I had power and might, 
Though with much payne, I lastly did acquight. 
The rest, whose freedome doth exceed my reach, 
O King of Birds, I humbly thee beseech 

In mercy, let thy mightinesse purvay, 

To ransome from this eminent Decay.’ 


Here Drayton clearly appeals for the release of the Earl of Southamp- 
ton and Sir Henry Neville, but he hardly writes like a supporter of 
the conspiracy. 


1 A contemporary hand has written “ Ess : ” against this speech of the Owl, in 
the British Museum copy of The Owle (1604). 

2 L]. 1161-3, 1171-2, 1179-89; the text here is that of 1619, which differs 
only slightly from that of 1604. 








DR. JAMES DRAKE AND RESTORATION 
THEORY OF COMEDY 


By Epwin E. WILLIAMS 


It is proper to be somewhat sceptical of an attempt to call attention 
to an almost forgotten author by asserting that his work is of con- 
siderable significance in the history of English criticism and drama. 
From the little that is known of Dr. James Drake, as it is summarized 
in the D.N.B., one might reasonably assume that the literary 
historians have not unjustly neglected him, though surely he pos- 
sessed a versatile if not a brilliant mind—when he died in 1707, at 
the age of thirty-nine, he had written an admirable text-book on 
anatomy and had made a fairly important contribution to medical 
science, had played a notorious part in the political and religious 
controversies of his time,! and was the author of a comedy that 
appears to be a creditable first attempt, though it hardly rivals the 
first plays of Wycherley or Congreve. He had also written a book 
defending the drama from the attack of Jeremy Collier. 

The latter work, entitled The Antient and Modern Stages sur- 
vey'd, 2 has apparently failed to interest students of English 
literature. 3 It is duly listed in the C.H.E.L. and is mentioned a 
few times by Dr. Krutch4; Ballein devotes a few sentences to it, 
but hardly in a manner calculated to invite others to investigate the 
book, since he declares that : 


Den zweifelhaften Ruhm, den uninteressantesten und zugleich 


1 For an account of Drake’s political activities, see ‘‘ Burned by the Common 
Hangman,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, vol. 26 (1922), pp. 1,023-28. 

* The Antient and Modern Stages survey’d. Or, Mr. Collier’s View of the 
Immorality and Profaness of the English Stage Set in a True Light. London, Printed 
for Abel Roper, 1699. 

* An exception must be made for M. Dragosh Protopopesco, who describes the 
book as the best written and most coherent production of the Collier controversy, 
and refers to the honesty, intelligence, and depth of judgement of its author—Un 
Classique Moderne, William Congreve (Paris, 1924). pp. 223-6. M. Protopopesco 
does not, however, discuss Drake’s dramatic theories. 

* Comedy and Conscience After the Restoration (New York, 1924), pp- 81) 
145, 243, 247- 
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langsten Beitrag wahrend des ganzen ersten Dezenniums der Kon- 

troverse geliefert zu haben, hat James Drake . . .1 

There are reasons, certainly, for Ballein’s opinion. Drake’s dis- 

cussions of dramatic history, the Church fathers, and the compara- 

tive morality of English and classical tragedy are more extensive than 

those of his contemporaries and perhaps not much more interesting. 
Still, as a contribution to the controversy The Antient and 

Modern Stages survey’d merits some attention. For example, Drake 

observes that Collier 

is all along a Platonist in his Philosophy. . . . The whole scheme and 


strain of the Platonick Philosophy, is very romantick and whimsical, and 
like our Author’s works, savours in every particular more strongly of 


Fancy than Judgment .. . (p. 97). 

This suggests that Drake perceived the true philosophic basis of 
the whole argument; the theory that Restoration comedy was 
produced by proponents of an essentially relative and empirical 
moral system and opposed by idealists is worthy, at least, of serious 
consideration.” 

Here, however, Drake’s work will be considered rather as a 
contribution to the theory of Restoration comedy than as a reply to 
Collier. Restoration dramatic theory is to be found, for the most 
part, only in fragments; prologues, epilogues, epistles dedicatory, 
and controversial pamphlets are the most fruitful sources. A 
complete theory of comedy is not to be found in The Antient and 
Modern Stages survey’d. ‘The subject of humours, for example, 
which occupies an important. place in Restoration theory, is not 
considered. But Drake’s book touches perhaps more aspects of 
theory of comedy than any other single work of the period, and it 
will be demonstrated that in his comments on questions treated by 
other authors of the age Drake represents the prevailing party in 
Restoration criticism. Finally, an attempt will be made to show 
that several points neglected or barely suggested by other writers 
of the time are logically developed by Drake, and that the theories 
he formulates, while consistent with Restoration criticism and 
dramatic practice, are nowhere else so well clarified. 


_ 1} Feremy Collier’s Angriff auf die englische Biihne (Marburg, 1910), p.145. Cf. 
woe Rose Anthony, The Jeremy Collier Stage Controversy, 1698-1726 (Milwaukee, 
1937), Pp. 152-5. 

* Cf. Dobrée, Restoration Comedy (Oxford, 1924), pp. 171-3. This theory 
seems to be supported by the contrasting estimates of Hobbes to be found, on the 
one hand, in Collier’s A Defence of the Short View (London, 1699), p. 126, and 
Blackmore’s Cremes. A Satyre, and, on the other, in Mulgrave’s eulogy On Mr. 
Hobbs and his Writings. 
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In setting out to show Drake’s agreement with his contemporaries, 
it seems proper to begin with his conception of the aim of comedy, 
Doubtless there will always be critics to deny that Restoration 
comedy had any moral or instructive purpose ; on the other side, 
however, one may cite the opinions of Hazlitt,! Professor Bernbaum,? 
and Mr. Bonamy Dobrée,? as well as numerous Restoration com- 
ments. Many of these support the moral aim of comedy in general,‘ 
announce the instructive purpose of the particular play in question,5 
or echo the Horatian and Jonsonian combination of delight and 
profit.6 Others refer to the moral effectiveness of comic satire,? 
often, indeed, remarking the dangers faced by comedies that do not 
shirk their proper function of lashing the follies of the age.® Still 


1 Lectures on the English Comic Writers, in his Collected Works (London, 1903), 
vol. 8, pp. 78, 107, 156-8. 

2 The Drama of Sensibility (Boston, 1915), pp. 7-10, 79. 

* Loc. cit. Mr. Ellehauge, in his English Restoration Drama (Copenhagen, 
1933), P- 311, appears to reject the instructive purpose, yet finds in Restoration 
co dy ** acute intelligence, poignant truth, moral courage, prophetic vision ”— 
p. 316. 

* Cf. Blackmore, Preface to Prince Arthur ; Tom Brown, Epistle Dedicatory 
of The Stage-Beaux toss’din a Blanket ; Dennis, The Advancement and Reformation 
of Modern Poetry (London, 1701), p. 53, and Epistle Dedicatory of The Comical 

t; Duke, Epilogue to Otway’s The Atheist ; Farquhar, A Discourse upon 
Comedy In Reference to the English Stage, in his Complete Works (London, 1930), 
vol. 2, p. 343; Gildon, Letter printed with D’Urfey’s The Marriage-Hater 
Match’d ; Edward Howard, Preface to The Womens Conquest ; Oldmixon, Reflec- 
tions on the Stage (London, 1699), pp. 171-3 ; Shadwell, Preface to The Humorists, 
and To the Reader, before The Royal Shepherdess ; Stapylton, Prologue to the 
King for The Slighted Maid; Vanbrugh, A Short Vindication of the Relapse, in his 
Complete Works (London, 1927), vol. 1, pp. 195, 206; Wilson, Epilogue to The 
Projectors. 

5 Cf. Congreve, Dedication of The Double-Dealer; Davenant, Prologue to 
The Man’s the Master; D’Urfey, Preface to The Modern Prophets ; Shadwell, 
Dedication of The Humorists ; Southerne, Epistle Dedicatory of Sir Anthony Love ; 
St. Serfe (or Sydserff), Epistle Dedicatory of Tarugo’s Wiles ; Epilogue (“ By A 
Friend ”) to Burnaby’s The Reform’d Wife; Epilogue to The Female Wits (by 
W.M.) ; Prologue to The Folly of Priest-Craft. 

* Cf. Burnaby, Letter V (from Letters of Wit, Politicks and Morality, 1701), 
in his Dramatic Works (London, 1931), pp. 456-60; Crowne, Epilogue to Sir 
Courtly Nice; Davenant, op. cit.; Gildon, op. cit.; the Duchess of Newcastle, 
To the Readers of her Playes (1662) ; Oldmixon, op. cit., p. 21 ; Ravenscroft, To 
the Author of the New Vtopia (i.e. Edward Howard’s The Six Days Adventure) ; 
Shadwell, Preface to The Humorists, and Prologue to The Squire of Alsatia; St. 
Serfe, Prologue to Tarugo’s Wiles ; Wycherley, An Epistle to Mr. Dryden ; Anim- 
adversions on Mr. Congreve’s Late Answer to Mr. Collier (London, 1698), pp. 


75-7- 

* Cf. Buckingham, A Satyr Upon the Follies of the Men of the Age ; Gildon, 
op. cit.; Mulgrave, An Essay on Satyre; Shadwell, Preface to The Humorists, 
and Prologue to The Lancashire Witches. 

® Cf. er, Epistle Dedicatory of An Act at Oxford; Congreve, Prologue 
to Love For Love and Prologue to The Way Of The World ; Corey, Epistle Dedica- 
tory of A Cure for Fealousie ; Dilke, Epistle Dedicatory of The City Lady ; Doggett, 
Prologue to The Country-Wake ; Dryden, Prologue to Amphitryon, Dedication of 
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others emphasize the moral value of the realism of comedy.! A 
search of Restoration criticism reveals very few comments that 
question this conception of the aim of comedy *; Dryden’s remark, 
in his Preface to An Evening’s Love, that “‘ the chief end of it is 
divertisement and delight” has been unduly emphasized; it is 
contradicted elsewhere in his writings,’ and it was seized upon by 
both Shadwell4 and Collier® as a point on which he could be 
attacked with general approbation. It might be observed also that 
Jonson was considered the greatest model for comedy and that 
The Plain-Dealer was acclaimed by several of Wycherley’s con- 
temporaries as the finest comedy of the age. 

At least, then, it is safe to declare that Drake was in accord with 
the great majority of the articulate opinion of his time when he 
wrote : 


here we may joyn issue with Mr Collier, and allow, that The business 
of Plays is to recommend Virtue, and discountenance Vice . . . to expose 
the Singularities of Pride and Fancy, to make Folly and Falshood con- 


The Kind Keeper, and Letter to William Walsh, Esq., in his Works (Edinburgh, 
1882-93), vol. 18, p. 190; D’Urfey, Epistle Dedicatory of The Bath, Prologue to 
The Comical History of Don Quixote, Part I, Epistle Dedicatory and Prologue to 
A Fool’s Preferment, and Epilogue to Love For Money ; Gildon, op. cit. ; Langbaine 
(on Dryden’s The Kind Keeper), in An Account of the English Dramatick Poets 
(Oxford, 1691), p. 164 ; Maidwell, Prologue to The Loving Enemies ; Medbourne, 
Epilogue to Tartuffe ; Ravenscroft, op. cit.; Rochester, Epilogue to Fane’s Love 
In The Dark; Shadwell, Epistle Dedicatory of Epsom-Wells, and Epilogue to 
The Lancashire Witches; Worsley, To the Authour (of Higden’s The Wary 
Widdow) ; Wycherley, Dedication of The Plain-Dealer ; Epilogue to The Counterfeit 
Bridegroom ; Epilogue to The Mall (by J. D. [Dover ?}). 

1 Cf. Blount, De Re Poetica (London, 1694), pp. 55-6; Tom Brown, The 
Stage-Beaux toss’d in a Blanket (London, 1704), pp. 21, 38-9 ; Burnaby, Prologue 
to The Modish Husband ; Denham, The Prologue to His Majesty, in his Poetical 
Works (New Haven, 1928), p. 95; Dryden, Epilogue to Marriage A-la-Mode ; 
Farquhar, op. cit., p. 340; Mountfort, Prologue to King Edward the Third ; 
Oldmixon, op. cit., pp. 12-13; Ravenscroft, op. cit.; Vanbrugh, Prologue to 
The Provok’d Wife, and A Short Vindication of the Relapse (op. cit., vol. 1, 
pp. 206-7) ; Wilson, Author to Reader, before The Cheats ; A Defence of Dramatick 
Poetry (London, 1698), pp. 80-3 ; Prologue to The Marriage-Broker (in Gratie 
Theatrales) ; The Stage Acquitted (London, 1699), p. 77; A Vindication of the 
Stage (London, 1698), p. 15. 

® Mrs. Behn, in her Epistle to the Reader of The Dutch Lover, questions the 
moral end of comedy, but the passage is ironic ; elsewhere (cf. her To the Author 
of the New Vtopia and her Dedication of The Luckey Chance) she supports the 
usual view. Collier’s statement of the moral aim of comedy is questioned in A 
Vindication of the Stage, p. 4, but farther on (p. 15), as has been noted, the moral 
value of comic realism is supported. 

* In his Dedication of The Kind Keeper, in A Defence of An Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy (op. cit., vol. 2, p. 303), and in The Author’s Apology for Heroic Poetry and 
Poetic Licence (op. cit., vol. 5, p. 115). 

* Preface to The Humorists. 

5 A Short View . . . (London, 1698), p. 156. 
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temptible, and to bring every thing that is Ill under Infamy and Neglect 
(p. 120).2 

In Restoration theory of comedy the realism of the genre in copy- 
ing the characters and manners of the age ? was regarded as an 
essential element ; it has been seen that there were frequent state- 


ments that the profitable effects of comedy depended upon this 
realism. Drake writes : 


Dramatick Poetry, like a Glass, ought neither to flatter, nor to abuse in 
the Image which it reflects, but to give them their true colour and propor- 
tion, and is only valuable for being exact (p. 118-9). 


Apparently all Restoration critics who mentioned the subject 
opposed the satire of individuals. Drake is no exception, and he 
demonstrates, moreover (as Shadwell had done in his Preface to 
The Humorists), that this principle is related to both the realism and 
the aim of comedy : 


In Plays the Characters are neither Universal nor General. . . . 
Neither are they so Singular, as to extend no farther than single Individuals. 
Characters of so narrow a Compass wou’d be of very little use, or diver- 
sion. Because they wou’d not appear natural, the Originals being 
probably unknown to the greatest part, if not the whole Audience ; nor 
cou’d any of the Audience find any thing to correct in themselves by 
seeing the Infirmity peculiar to a particular man expos’d (p. 288). 


Belief in the necessity of comic realism and opposition to personal 
satire cause Drake, like Ben Jonson,* to hold a low opinion of 


1 Filmer quotes the same statement with approval in A Defence of Plays 
(London, 1707), p. 4. 

* Cf. Dennis, Epistle Dedicatory of The Comical Gallant ; Dryden, An Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy (op. cit., vol. 15, p. 352), Preface to An Evening’s Love, and 
Epilogue to The Wild Gallant, Revived ; Etherege, Letter of March 8, 1688 ; 
Sir William Killigrew, Prologue to Pandora ; Mrs. Manley, Prologue to The Lost 
Lover ; Powell, Epilogue to The Cornish Comedy ; Scroope, Prologue to Etherege’s 
The Man of Mode ; Stafford, Epilogue to Southerne’s The Disappointment ; Tate, 
Preface to A Duke and no Duke; Tuke, Preface to the third impression of The 
Adventures Of Five Hours ; Wycherley, Prologue to The Plain-Dealer ; Preface to 
Terence’s Comedies: Made English (London, 1694), p. iv (Echard?). Edward 
Howard (Preface to The Womens Conquest), it may be noted, dissents from the 
usual view that realism distinguished comedy from farce ; he appears to be alone 
in this view, and his plays met with little success. 

* Cf. Burnaby, Preface to Love Betray’d ; Cowley, Preface to Cutter of Coleman- 
Street ; Dryden, Dedication of The Kind Keeper, Preface to An Evening’s Love, 
Prologue to S* Martin Mar-all, and Epilogue to Etherege’s The Man of Mode ; 
D’Urtfey, Preface to Love For Money ; Edward Howard, op. cit.; Lansdowne, 
Prologue to The She-Gallants ; Mulgrave, An Essay on Poetry ; the Duchess of 
Newcastle, op. cit.; Shadwell, Preface to The Humorists; A Farther Defence of 
Dramatick Poetry (London, 1698), p. 23. 

* Discoveries (Paris, 1906), pp. 134-5. 
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Aristophanes (pp. 254-5). Dryden, in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 
followed the same tradition, and only Rymer, among Restoration 
critics, appears to have dissented vigorously.! Like Sir Robert 
Howard,? Dryden,? and Temple, Drake respects Plautus and 
Terence,5 but finds their invention somewhat barren (p. 43), with 
little variety in their plots (p. 322). His judgment of the Eliza- 
bethans is also representative of the period : 


I shall begin with Shakespear, whom notwithstanding the severity 
of Mr Rhimer, and the hard usage of Mr Collier, I must still think the 
Proto-Dramatist of England, tho he fell short of the Art of Johnson, and 
the Conversation of Beaumont and Fletcher (p. 201). 


Drake’s general comparison of the functions of tragedy and 
comedy is as typical of the period as his judgment of individual 
dramatists : 


Thus while in the large Forest of Humane Affections, Tragedy labours 
to fell those sturdy overgrown Plants the Passions, Comedy employs itself 
in grubbing up the underwood of Vice, Folly and Affectation ; and if its 
Operations are of less importance than those of the former, they make 
ample amends by their more extended, and almost universal Influence 


(p. 123). 


Almost the same comparison is to be found in not fewer than three 
publications that appeared in 1671: the Preface to The Womens 
Conquest of Edward Howard, Shadwell’s Preface to The Humorists, 
and the Preface to the English translation of Furetiére’s Le Roman 
Bourgeois.® 

Drake also shared with his contemporaries a high opinion of the 
effectiveness of comedy and, in particular, of satire, which he 
regarded as perhaps its most important instructive element : 


7 A Short View of Tragedy (London, 1693), pp. 21-6. Wright, in his Dedi- 
cation of The Female Vertuoso’s, states that he had Aristophanes for his pattern, but 
admits that the best critics have censured the play. In France, of course, Racine 
wrote Les Plaideurs, but was careful to declare, in the Préface, that it was not a 
true comedy, and that if he had attempted to write regular comedy he would 
certainly have taken ‘Terence, and not Aristophanes, for his model. 

* To the Reader of his Four New Plays (1665). 

* An Essay of Dramatic Poesy (op. cit., vol. 15, pp. 305-6). 

* Of Poetry, in his Works (London, 1770), vol. 3, p. 424. 

_ ©“ They have copyed faithfully from Nature, and their Draughts come 
incomparably near the Life. No outrage is done to the Original, by enlarging or 
contracting the Features, in order to entertain the Audience with Monsters or 
Dwarfs, but Humane Life is depicted in its true and just Proportion ” (p. 243). 

_ © The remarkable parallel between the latter two prefaces has been noted 
in our “ Furetitre and Wycherley: ‘Le Roman Bourgeois’ in Restoration 
Comedy,” in Modern Language Notes, vol. 53 (1938), pp. 98-104. 
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In Comedy, as it acts in a lower Sphere, so the Persons are less con- 
siderable. Kunaves, Misers, Sots, Coquets, Fops, filts and Cullies, all 
which Comedy corrects by rendring ’em unsuccessful, and submitting 
them in her Fable, to the Practices and Stratagems of others, after such 
a manner, as to expose both Knavery, Vanity, and Affectation, in the 
conclusion, or winding up, to the Scorn and Derision of the Spectators, 
And thus by making Folly and Knavery ridiculous to the View, Comedy 
gains her end, stops the contagion, and prevents the imitation more 
effectually than even Philosophy herself, who deals only in Precept can 
do, as Horace, and before him Aristotle have observ’d, by presenting that 
lively to the Sight, which the other can only inculcate in words (pp. 
122-3). . . . Comedy deals altogether in Ridicule, and its Subject 
consequently must be such as affords matter of ridiculous Mirth. All 
its Machinations tend to the exciting that ill natur’d titillation, which 
carries scorn and contempt along with it (p. 231).2 


At this point Drake proceeds to demonstrate that entirely 
admirable characters are improper in comedy, a theory which 
Cowley appears to have suggested, at the outset of the period, in 
his Preface to Cutter of Coleman-Street. Drake, however, appears 
to be the only Restoration author who formulated the principle and 
attempted to explain its necessity : 


Hence it will appear, what sort of Persons are most proper to be 
employed in Comedy, which dealing altogether in Stratagem and Intrigue, 
requires Persons of Trick and Cunning on one hand, and easie credulous 
Folks on the other, otherwise the Plot will but go heavily forward. By 
this means all Characters absolutely perfect are excluded the Comick 
Stage. For what has a Man of pure Integrity to do with Intrigues of 
any kind? He can’t assist in the execution of any design of Circum- 
vention without forfeiting his Character ; and to bring such a Character 
upon the Stage to be practic’d upon, is such an outrage to Virtue, that 
the most licentious of our Poets have not dar’d to venture upon it. . . . 

A true Comick Poet like a good Droll Painter, ought to make his whole 
Piece ridiculous, and consequently ought not to draw any Face that is so 
regular, as not to have something amiss either in Feature or Complex- 
tion. To put a Gentleman of sound Sense and perfect Morals into 
Comedy, wou’d be as unnatural, as to draw Cato dancing amongst the Boors 
at a Dutch Wedding. It does not therefore follow, that none but Rakes 
and Scoundrels must pass for Gentlemen in Comedy. .. . ’tis neither 
necessary, nor convenient, that all the Characters in Comedy shou’d be 
vicious, that were to abuse mankind, with a scandalous representation. 
But I maintain, that they ought all to have some failing or Infirmity, to 
qualifie em for the business of the Place. Men of Honour may be made 


1 Cf. the classification of comic characters in A Defence of Dramatick Poetry 


(1698), PP 80-4. : 
* Cf. Dennis, The Advancement and Reformation of Modern Poetry (1701), 
Pp. 51-5. 
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use of to punish Knaves, as Knaves to cure Fools, but their honour 
ought not to be too strait-laced, too squeamish and scrupulous. They 
must be Persons of some Liberty. . . . 

Nothing is more frequent than to meet in our common Conversation, 
and affairs of Life, with Gentlemen of this sort, who, tho they may be 
Men of excellent Parts, Temper, and Principles, yet in the heat of their 
Blood, and Pride of their Fortunes, are apt to be byassed a little towards 
Extravagance, and not to consult the severity of Reason, or the exactness 
of Justice on many occasions, especially in matters relating to their 


Pleasures (pp. 233-7). 


From his consideration of the materials of comedy, Drake draws 
other significant conclusions as to its limitations. It has been seen 
that he asserted that comedy must have a profitable aim, and 
numerous expressions of the same opinion have been cited among 
the comments of his contemporaries. These references to instruc- 
tion, and to the lashing, reprehension, discouragement, and exposure 
of vice and folly, however, are written in general terms. Drake, 
more clearly than any other author of the time, defines the particular 
variety of instruction most appropriate to comedy : 


From the Nature therefore, and quality of the Actors nothing great or 
generous can be expected from Comedy. ‘The Duping of an old Knave, 
the cullying of a Coxcomb, the stealing of an Heiress from a Mercenary 
Guardian, are the usual exploits. . . . Comedy seems to be designed to 
teach Men Civil Prudence, and a convenient Management in respect of 
one another, rather than any thing of Morality ; and their private duty. 
There their misfortunes and disgraces are all the immediate result of 
their own Folly and Mismanagement, and may therefore very well cause 
men to reflect upon that want of Wit and Caution, which caused them- 
selves or others to miscarry, and teach ’em to be more wary for the future ; 
but it wou’d hardly confer any Grace, or mend their Principles (pp. 
231-2). 


This idea of the sphere of comic instruction appears to be supported 
by Restoration comedy itself, and it is clear that many of the 
references to the profitable element in comedy that have been cited 
imply a similar conception. Drake continues : 


The business of Comedy being ridicule, those Vices only fall under 
its correction, that are capable of being made ridiculous, and those only 
after such a manner as may raise Scorn and Contempt. For this reason 
Comedy seems to be more naturally disposed for the cure of Mens Follies, 
than their Vices, those running more naturally into ridicule than these, 
which are more apt to raise Indignation and Aversion, and are the proper 
instruments of Tragedy. Not but that Vice too may sometimes be 
seasonably corrected in Comedy, but then it must be join’d with, and 
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wear the Livery of Folly, to help to make it ridiculous, and the object of 
Scorn, rather than Indignation (pp. 232-3). 


The foregoing explanation of the manner in which vice may be 
treated in comedy helps to clarify a problem of dramatic theory that 
had been raised long before by Ben Jonson. In the Preface to 
Every Man in his Humour, Jonson suggests that comedy should 
“sport with humane follies, not with crimes,” yet surely he 
represented crimes in such plays as Volpone ; indeed, in the Epistle 
Dedicatory of the latter play he explains that he has appeared to 
break the rules of comedy by employing poetic justice because he 
desired “‘ to put the snaffle in their mouths, that crie out, we neuer 
punish vice.” The apparent inconsistency is explained by Drake’s 
theory: in Volpone, as in The Plain-Dealer, vices “‘ wear the Livery 
of Folly” and are made “the object of Scorn, rather than Indig- 
nation.” 

Incidentally, it should be observed that the distinction between 
folly and vice is capable of variation according to the moral system 
of the spectator; the sexual irregularity so often presented in 
Restoration comedy as a folly or, at least, as a vice suitable for 
ridicule, was, for Collier 2 and for Macaulay, a vice too hideous to 
arouse anything but indignation and too contagious, indeed, to be 
safely represented at all. 

Writing of the sort of gentlemen proper for use in comedy, 
Drake further limits and explains the use of poetic justice : 


To put a Gentleman upon the Office of a Villain or a Scoundrel, or 
to make a Man of Sense a Bubble or a Cully in the Conclusion, is an 
abuse to the Character, and a trespass against the Laws of the Drama. 
If therefore the Poet employs any of this Character, he is obliged to give 
him Success, notwithstanding the blemishes of his Character. For, with 
all his Faults, he is the best, as well as the most considerable Person, that 
tis lawful for him to make bold with (p. 237). 

Comedy, which deals altogether in ridicule, can take no cognizance 
of, and give no correction to those Vices and Immoralities which it 
cannot expose on that side. For this reason, the Sallies of Youth, and the 
Licentiousness of men of Sense and Fortune, uniess [sic] they be such as 
bring their understandings into question, and make ’em ridiculous, how 
ever unjustifiable, immoral, and offensive they may be to sober people, 
escape the censure of Comedy, because they can’t be tried in her way 


2 Cf. Dennis, op. cit., pp. 54-6. Dennis asserts that the catastrophe of comedy 
must be ridiculous and that characters must be punished by ridicule rather than 
by misfortune. 

2 Cf. A Defence of the Short View (1699), pp. 9-17. 
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(pp. 241-2)... . What Mr Collier objects in this case is groundless, 
that the Poets, by dressing up an imperfect, or debauch’d Character, with 
the embellishments of Wit and Sense, and other good Qualities, and 
crowning it with Success at last, pave the way to Licentiousness and 
Debauchery. For, whether the Poet brings such a Character to a solemn 
Resolution of Reforming at last, or not, which yet they generally do, 
tis evident, that the success which attends it, is not given to the Licentious- 
ness, but to the Wit and Sense, or other good Qualities, which are pre- 
dominant in the Character. He therefore that can take Success so 
bestow’d, and circumstantiated as it is usually in Comedy, for an encourage- 
ment to Debauchery must have a very deprav’d Apprehension... . 
A fine Face, with a cast of the Eyes, may move the Beau’s and the Ladies 
to wish for such Features, and such a Complexion, yet it wou’d scarce 
win ’em to endeavour to squint like it (pp. 270-1). 


These limitations of the use of poetic justice in comedy quite 
horrified Jeremy Collier, who replied, ‘‘ Why, then, if she must 
make Malefactors, and won’t punish them, let her Court be put 
down.” ! Like his contemporaries, Drake supported the use of 
strict poetic justice in tragedy, but Restoration literary theory was 
based upon sharp distinctions between the various genres. It might 
be noted, for example, that Rymer, the severest critic of English 
tragedy, declared that, ‘‘ for modern Comedy, doubtless our English 
are the best in the World.” 2 The reformers, however, demanded 
the extension to comedy of both the poetic justice and the decorum 
of tragedy, a doctrine that appears to have influenced the sentimental 
comedy of the eighteenth century. The hypothesis that Drake’s 
formula for the use of poetic justice in comedy was accepted by 
Restoration authors is supported by comments of Tom Brown ¢ and 
Vanbrugh,® and, particularly, by the examination of The Relapse 
in A Farther Defence of Dramatick Poetry, pp. 10-11. The anony- 
mous author ® does not explain the principle as clearly as Drake, 
but it evidently forms the basis of his defence of the play. 

If, as Drake demands, scorn rather than indignation is to be 
produced by the representation of vice and folly in comedy, it is 
evident that comedy is essentially intellectual rather than emotional. 

1 A Second Defence of the Short View . . . (London, 1700), p. 89. 

2 A Short View of Tragedy (1693), p. 168. 

* Cf. Krutch, op. cit., p. 82. 

* The Stage-Beaux toss’d in a Blanket (1704), pp. 38-9. 

5 A Short Vindication of the Relapse, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 206-7. 

* Several critics have assumed that A Defence of Dramatick Poetry and its 
sequel were by Filmer, though all the evidence seems to point against this (cf. 


Ballein, op. cit., pp. 119-22). Filmer’s A Defence of Plays (1707) supports the 
theories of sentimental comedy rather than those of the Restoration. 
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This characteristic of Restoration comedy has, indeed, been generally 
recognized. Tom Brown suggests that the moral effectiveness of 
comedy is facilitated by the impassionate attitude of the spectator ! ; 
Drake demonstrates that the characters of comedy themselves must 
be predominantly intellectual : 


The Passions have little to do in Comedy, every one there according to 
his capacity acts by design, or carelessly gives himself up to his humour, 
and indulges his pleasure and inclinations. This equality of temper of 
Mind, with the diversity of Humours, is what makes the business of 
Comedy. For while this general calm lasts, all busily pursue their 
several inclinations, and by various ways practise upon one another. 
And the Man of Pleasure follows his design upon the rich Knave’s Wife, 
or Daughter, while the other is working into his Estate. The Cully is 
the Sharper’s Exchequer, and the Fop the Parasite’s, or Jilt’s, @c. which, 
were the Passions too much agitated, and the Storm rais’d high, wou’d 
become impracticable ; the Commerce wou’d be broken off, and the Plot 
wholly frustrated. Besides that both the Thoughts and Actions of Men, 
very much disorder’d by Passion, or fill’d with too deep Resentments, are 
naturally violent and outrageous, and absolutely repugnant to the Genius, 
and destructive of the End of Comedy. 

I grant that some Passions, such as Love, Fealousie, Anger, are 
frequently, and sometimes justly employ’d in Comedy ; but then they are 
to be kept under, and must not be suffer’d to get the Ascendant, and 
domineer over Reason ; if they do, they are no longer Comick Passions. 
Love must not carry ’em beyond Gallantry, and Gaiety of Spirit in the 
Pride of Success, nor further than a light disquiet, such as may excite 
their Industry, and whet their Invention under disappointments. 
Jealousie must not hurry ’em beyond their Cunning, or make their 
Impatience betray their Plot. Nor must their Anger break out into 
Flames, and push ’em upon rash unadvis’d Actions (pp. 110-11). 


It has been seen that Drake was fully in accord with the 
dramatists and critics of the Restoration in his approval of the 
profitable aim and the realistic method of comedy. His orthodoxy 
has been observed also in his comparison of the utility of tragedy and 
comedy, his opposition to the satire of individuals, his confidence in 
the effectiveness of comedy and the ridicule produced by comic 
satire, and in his judgment of the ancients and the Elizabethans ; 
nowhere, in fact, does he appear to deviate from the principles 
supported by a preponderance of Restoration comment. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to accept him as a spokesman of the period. 

This suggests that Drake’s remarks on questions of dramatic 
theory that were not discussed by his contemporaries should illus- 

* Op. cit., p. 21. 
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trate doctrines that, while not formulated by other authors, were 
generally accepted during the Restoration. Moreover, Drake’s 
contributions, as he demonstrates himself, are logical developments 
of the general theory of comedy then accepted. It is more hazardous, 
perhaps, to assert that his principles are also exemplified in the best 
comedies of the age ; if one follows Lamb in affirming that Restora- 
tion comedy is utterly non-moral and unreal, one can admit no 
connection between the theory and the practice of the period. But 
if, like Hazlitt or Dobrée, one accepts an interpretation that is com- 
patible with the essentials of Restoration theory of comedy, Drake’s 
principles may help to explain certain aspects of the works of 
Wycherley and Congreve. 

All of Drake’s contributions appear to be concerned with the 
limitation and definition of comedy: perfectly virtuous characters 
are excluded, comic instruction is shown to fall more naturally in the 
field of civil prudence rather than moral principle, and poetic justice 
is limited to the punishment of want of understanding ; vice, in so 
far as it is presented, must be joined with folly and rendered ridicu- 
lous, and the representation should arouse scorn rather than indig- 
nation, an intellectual reaction on the part of the audience that is 
matched by the absence of serious passions in the characters 
themselves. 

These are important principles; a summary of Restoration 
theory of comedy that omitted them would be seriously defective. 
Though this theory may seem quite unsatisfactory to the modern 
critic, and though he may even assert that it is not illustrated by the 
comedies of the period, he might still find it unwise to attempt to 
understand Restoration comedy without knowing something of the 
dramatic theory professed by its authors. ‘The misconceptions that 
appear to have resulted from ignorance of Restoration criticism need 
not be catalogued here ; it may be enough to suggest the desirability 
of some acquaintance with Restoration theory of comedy and to point 
out that several of its essential principles were formulated and 
explained only in The Antient and Modern Stages survey'’d of Dr. 
James Drake. 











NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PLOUGH MONDAY 
PLAY CAST 


A FRAGMENT of a manuscript discovered in a chest in the church at 
Donington-in-Holland, Lincolnshire,! presents an interesting cast 
of characters for a local play. ‘The manuscript reads as follows 2: 


byll re..... for synyng of < 
[yt ys agre] 


yt ys agreyd by y® consent of y* hole prysh yt every man y'< 
thos tymes here aft) specyfyed to forfeyt for every tyme wh< 
do xij d apece for ev) playr y* ys to say< 


rex 


George atkynsoni 3 y® [comrades] 

[John Wryght] rex Sawdane[thom*s Dyarson] 

Johii Swoar ¢ y* steward wryght 

Johii Jayke holofern9 y° duke [Johii page] 

Edward Danyell Robart br.... 

Johii Rayn) w™ st'ayker messyng) 

Johii love iij yong men Johii law y® harrowlld 

w™ browne [john J] Knyghte 
thom’s Playn ] 

y* iij syng)e Robart lawranson 

Johii toplydge mat 

thoms Watson ) John (mark, J T) Toplyche 

Robart browne John Rayshener ® 

y° Knyghte be me george Atkynson (mark) 

Johii elward be me John Swgar 7 

Johfi stennyt 

John Wryght Robert Sh § 

(mark) 


Jhon Newton 5 


1 The manuscript was discovered by Miss Kathleen Major of the Lincoln 
Records Office in her search on behalf of the present writer for specimens of the 
handwriting of Robert Randolph, a former vicar of Donington. The writer is 
deeply indebted to Miss Major for the communication of this manuscript, for aid in 
dedgherng several doubtful names, and for transcripts from the Donington 

(For continuation of Notes see page 193) 
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This document appears to be a combination of a cast of a play 
with an agreement of the actors to forfeit certain moneys, probably 
for non-appearance. It apparently is a Plough Monday play 
associated with the St. George versions in an Oriental setting.® 
Its cast calls for a king, a steward, Holofernes, three young men, 
three singers, four knights, a soldan, duke, messenger, and a herald. 
The date is apparently near, if not within, the years 1563-65. A 
single sheet of churchwardens’ accounts for Donington contains the 
following : 

<T>he XXIXt* day of Jinever in the fyft year of queen Elsabeth 
< > Robert Sharforth & Thomas Tylson have mayd there 
contt befor the parys for the plowlyght and so remanes in ther hands 
XIIs VIII and so Thomas Suter had y* for he led ytt forth to << 

Memorandum the VI day of febreary in the VI yer of the Rain of 
quene Ellasabeth Resayvd of Robert Sharforth Thomas Tylson and 
<their> fellos for the plowelyght XI* and so ytt remanes <in y*> 
hands of Robert Sharforth. 

Item remayneth in y® hands of Robert Charforth and John Wallys of 
y® gatherynge of y* plowgh VI* XI¢ 1565 

The incomplete name added in a later hand, which may have 
been intended for Robert Sharforth, is scarcely evidence, but 
fortunately there are stronger indications to link this cast with a 





churchwardens’ accounts ; to Professor Mark Eccles of the University of Wisconsin 
and Dr. John Wyllie of the University of Virginia Library for help in deciphering 
the handwriting ; and to the Vicar of Donington for permission to publish the 
manuscript. 

® Square brackets indicate deletions, pointed brackets indicate mutilations 
and dots indicate illegible letters. 

* This name and title evidently were added after Wright’s name was deleted 
and he was assigned the part of the Sawdane. 

he name is not certainly “‘ Swoar,” since the “‘ w”’ is doubtful. It may be 
** Suoar,” in which case it would approximate the name “‘ Sowerer ”’ which appears 
in the accounts of 1562. But cf. the signature “‘ John Swgar ” or “ Sugar,” which 
appears apparently with the ‘“‘ w’”’ form in 1565-66. The name is found with a 
“u” in 1587-88. 

5 The name is far from certain. Although the “ N ” resembles an “‘ M ” in 
the manuscript, the same “‘N” is found in “ November” in contemporary 
documents from the same village. A John Newton was churchwarden in 1563 
and 1565, and a John Niuton was buried April 23, 1575. The ““w’” in the 
manuscript is rather suspicious, however, and the name may very well be “‘ Moll- 
ton,” a name which occurs in the accounts in 1562. 

® The name is not certain. 

7 “ Swear ” or, doubtfully, ‘“‘ Sugar”: see note ¢. 

® These letters seem to et been added in a distinctly later hand, which 


closely resembles that of Robert Randolph, vicar of Donington in the mid-seven- 
teenth century. Perhaps he was starting to write “ Robert Sharforth,” whose 
name appears in the accounts. 

* E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 1. 208-9, 211-3, 217-8. 
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performance near these years, since the names of the actors are 
mentioned in the accounts or listed as churchwardens within the 
years 1562 and 1565. Thomas Swgar was churchwarden in 1565-66, 
Sowerer in 1562, Newton in 1563 and 1565 (or Mollton in 1562). 
John Toplydge is mentioned in 1565. William Strayker, Thomas 
Playn, Robert Lawranson, and John Wright all had children 
baptised in 1561-62. The names Watson, Stennit, Strakar, 
Love, and Elward all occur in transcripts of the records immediately 


following. 
FREDSON T. Bowers. 


NOTES ON HOOKER’S PROSE 


Amonc the vulgar brawlers of the religious controversy, as Hallam 
said, Richard Hooker came like a knight of romance, with his massive 
reasoning and his studied moderation. The design of his discourses 
was, as Walton wrote : 

to show Reasons for what he spake ; and with the Reasons, such a kind of 
Rhetorick, as did rather convince and perswade, than frighten men into 
piety.! 

His contemporaries admired his stylistic virtuosity ; Jonson declared 
that 

Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in different matter) grew great Masters 
of wit, and language ; and in whom all vigour of Invention, and strength 
of Judgment met. 


From statements in the Ecclesiastical Polity, we may infer his attitude 
toward some of the vital prose movements of the day. In Ramistry, 
for example, “ that other new devised aid,” he found only “ poverty,” 
probably because of its substitution of rhetorical arrangement for 
logic ; it seemed to him 

an Art which teacheth the way of speedy discourse, and restraineth the 
mind of man that it may not wax over-wise.® 


The sarcasm, though light, is unequivocal. For Hooker preferred 
a grasp of the whole subject to mere oratorical facility, and hence 
championed Aristotle’s method of demonstration as against Ramus. 
Speech, he said, is made persuasive by two means, one human, the 


1 Lives, Oxford, 1927, p. 218. 
. Quoted fi rom the Timber by H. H. Hudson in his edition of John Hoskins’ 


Directions for Speech and Style, Princeton, 1935, p. xxi 
* Works, ed. Keble (rev. by Church and Paget), 3 vols., Oxford, 1888, 1. 218-9. 
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other divine. The human aids are art and natural industry. By 
reference to the preaching of St. Paul, he argued that the assent of 
Paul’s hearers might have been 


cunningly gotten unto his doctrine, rather through the weakness of their 
own wits than the certainty of that truth which he had taught them. 


Hence Paul rejected art in his preaching. ‘Through the divine aid to 
persuasion, God by a miracle caused Paul’s hearers to believe what 
he spoke by means of a perception of His “ own miraculous appro- 
bation.” ‘The important thing, thus, is to utter the truth as directly 
and clearly as possible, with no more rhetorical artifice than is 
necessary to bring it home to the minds of men. Hooker therefore 
grants that the “ wisdom of man” may assist the “ teaching of 
Christ ” by art.! 

The basic aid to this mode of persuasion to the truth is rhythm. 
The Ecclesiastical Polity reads like an English Aristotle set to music. 
The style is an oral style aimed at persuading the adversary to agree 
with the author. A rhythmic pattern and oratorical devices conduce 
to this end. Saintsbury has shown the ease with which the prose of 
the Ecclesiastical Polity submits to scansion—little prose in English 
literature is more rhythmic. Two peculiarities stand out: first, 
the adaptation of the periodic structure of the sentence to “ a large 
periodic rhythm ” ; and second, the use of the “ title-word ”’ of the 
passage as a sort of key-note, with a strong pause when it is pro- 
nounced so as to give additional rhythm.? 

Another aid is a subtle use of word-schemes, which are sometimes 
regarded as the exclusive property of euphuism. It is not true, as 
Saintsbury and Minto blandly asserted, that Hooker gave little 
thought to ornamentation,’ that his was an unadorned gravity of 
style. The fact is that he abounds in the luxuries of the ear, for 
which he has rifled the whole repertory of devices. He differs from 
Lyly and Sidney in that he subordinates them to graver matters of 
style. He also cares much more than they for the art that conceals 
art, so that he avoids repeating schemes to the point of obviousness, 
and thus uses them all the more effectively because so ingeniously. 
He uses whatever artifice serves to assist him, but not in such a way 
as to draw attention from his logic to his rhetoric. 


Works, 11. 372-3. 
- English Prose Rhythm, London, 1912, pp. 134-7. 
: Ibid., p. 134; William Minto, English Prose Literature, Edinburgh, 1872, 
P. 254-5. 
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The passage on musical harmony exemplifies his employment of 
devices : 


Touching musical harmony whether by instrument or by voice, it 
being but of high and low in sounds a due proportionable disposition, 
such notwithstanding is the force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath 
in that very part of man which is most divine, that some have been thereby 
induced to think that the soul itself by nature is or hath in it harmony. 
A thing which delighteth all ages and beseemeth all states; a thing as 
seasonable in grief as in joy; as decent being added unto actions of 
greatest weight and solemnity, as being used when men most sequester 
themselves from action. The reason hereof is an admirable facility which 
music hath to exptess and represent to the mind, more inwardly than any 
other sensible mean, the very standing, rising, and falling, the very steps 
and inflections every way, the turns and varieties of all passions whereunto 
the mind is subject ; yea, so to imitate them, that whether it resemble 
unto us the same state wherein our minds already are, or a clean contrary, 
we are not more contentedly by the one confirmed, than changed and led 
away by the other. In harmony the very image and character even of 
virtue and vice is perceived, the mind delighted with their resemblances, and 
brought by having them often iterated into a love of the things themselves. 
For which cause there is nothing more contagious and pestilent than some 
kinds of harmony ; than some nothing more strong and potent unto good.! 


Note first the rhythm. Note also the word-schemes : 

anaphora : ‘‘ A thing which . . ., a thing as seasonable . . .; 
as decent being added . . ., as being used.” 

chiasmus : “ nothing more contagious . . . than some .. .; 
than some nothing more strong. . . .” 

homoioteleuton : ‘“‘delighteth . . . beseemeth”; “standing, 
rising, falling”; “‘ perceived . . . delighted.” 

polyptoton : “actions . . . action.” 

Of course there is the commoner alliteration. 

But a third basic aid to Hooker in his task of communicating his 
sometimes hard matter of pure truth is a skilful pattern of structure. 
First, the key-note or title-word of the passage, harmony, recurs at 
sufficiently frequent intervals to rivet the attention on it. But note 
also the careful use of connective tissue. Thus thereof binds the 
second member of the passage and the first with clear reference to its 
antecedent, harmony ; such connects with the later that ; pleasing 
effects with thereby ; harmony, last word of the first period, with A 
thing, first part of the next ; the reason hereof goes back to the idea of 
the preceding sentence ; passions is bound with the next clause by 


1 Works, 11. 159-60. 
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the pronoun them, and this with the following by a so. . . that 
construction; and so on. These ligatures and the highly expert 
use of parallelism distinguish a remarkably close-knit succession 
of prose units. Note the anaphora mentioned above ; having given 
the reader a clear grasp of his sentence structure by this, Hooker 
varies the device in the second member—*a thing which . . .; 
a thing as seasonable.” ‘Then lest this prove tedious and distract 
from the clear communication of thought, he varies it by ellipsis: 
‘a thing as seasonable . . .; as decent being added . . ., as being 
used.” The chiasmus also points to a trick of variation which, while 
it keeps the mind in the channel cut by the initial member of the 
sentence, causes it to remain alert to the turn of the thought. Hooker 
has, then, exhibited a grasp of the art of prose at the opposite remove 
from the formlessness charged againsthim. Heisamaster of elaborate 
yet logical form, with a carefully concealed architectonic element. 

The passage on angels shows the same massive but firm structure ; 
and the copious roll of suspended periods illustrates Hooker’s 
rhythmic utterance at its best : 


But now that we may lift up our eyes (as it were) from the footstool to 
the throne of God, and leaving these natural, consider a little the state of 
heavenly and divine creatures: touching Angels, which are spirits im- 
material and intellectual, the glorious inhabitants of those sacred palaces, 
where nothing but light and blessed immortality, no shadow of matter for 
tears, discontentments, griefs, and uncomfortable passions to work upon, 
but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and ever doth dwell : asin 
number and order they are huge, mighty, and royal armies, so likewise in 
perfection of obedience unto that law, which the Highest, whom 
they adore, love, and imitate, hath imposed upon them, such observants 
they are thereof, that our Saviour himself being to set down the perfect 
idea of that which we are to pray and wish for on earth, did not teach to 
pray or wish for more than only that here it might be with us, as with 
them it is in heaven. God which moveth mere natural agents as an 
efficient only, doth otherwise move intellectual creatures, and especially 
his holy angels : for beholding the face of God, in admiration of so great 
excellency they all adore him ; and being rapt with the love of his beauty, 
they cleave inseparably for ever unto him. Desire to resemble him in 
goodness maketh them unweariable and even unsatiable in their longing 
to do by all means all manner good unto all the creatures of God, but 
especially unto the children of men : in the countenance of whose nature, 
looking downward, they behold themselves beneath themselves ; even as 
upward, in God, beneath whom themselves are, they see that character 
which is no where but in themselves and us resembled. Thus far even 
the paynims have approached ; thus far they have seen into the doings 
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of the angels of God ; Orpheus confessing, that “‘ the fiery throne of God 
is attended on by those most industrious angels, careful how all things are 
performed amongst men ;” and the Mirror of human wisdom plain! 
teaching, that God moveth angels, even as that thing doth stir man’s 
heart, which is thereunto presented amiable. Angelical actions may 
therefore be reduced unto these three general kinds : first, most delectable 
love arising from the visible apprehension of the purity, glory, and beauty 
of God, invisible saving only unto spirits that are pure: secondly, 
adoration grounded upon the evidence of the greatness of God, on whom 
they see how all things depend : thirdly, imitation, bred by the presence 
of his exemplary goodness, who ceaseth not before them daily to fill heaven 
and earth with the rich treasures of most free and undeserved grace.! 
The schemes are present, for example, homototeleuton : “natural, . . . 
immaterial . . . intellectual,’”’ “‘ unweariable . . . unsatiable,’’ “‘ con- 
fessing . . . teaching” ; anaphora: “ beholding . . . being rapt,” 
“Thus far ... thus far”; polyptoton: ‘‘ moveth . . . move,” 
“goodness . . . good.” In the following occur anaphora, isocolon, 
and parison : “‘ unto all the creatures of God, but especially unto the 
children of men.” Note here again the slight variation to relieve 
monotony. These sentences also exhibit the careful process of 
cementing the units of discourse, which is notable in Hooker. For 
example, “ these three general kinds : 

first, most delectable love arising . . .: 

secondly, adoration grounded . . .: 

thirdly, imitation, bred. . . .” 
Here the parallelism of the construction is signalized by the anaphora. 
But the change from “ first”’ to “ secondly,” from the present 
participle “arising” to the past participles ‘“‘ grounded” and 
“bred,” and the greater complication of the last member—all these 
introduce subtle variations which keep the pattern of expression free 
from rigidity and tedium. 

The extent to which such skeletonizing is inherent in Hooker’s 
style is admirably suggested by a passage in which anaphora is the 
groundwork of the paragraph and links the sentences like members 
of achain. This outline will make clear the pattern : 


1. “Alaw .. . isa directive rule unto goodness of operation. 
2. “ The rule . 

2 ” ¢s = ae * * * 4 (with internal complication) 

5. “ The rule... 


1 Works, 1. 212-3. 
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6. “ The rule . . . that sentence that Reason giveth concerning 
the goodness of those things which they are wont to do. 
7. “ And the sentences which Reason giveth are some . . . what 


is good.”! 


The key-note of the passage, “‘ goodness,” occurs with sufficient 
frequency to impress it on the reader’s mind, but not so often as to 
run the danger of losing effectiveness by repetition ; and it ends with 
a polyptoton: “ goodness . . . goodness . . . good.” ‘This serves 
to make the meaning clear and to emphasize it, by the use of methods 
characteristic of passages crucial to the argument. The balance 
achieved by the “ as. . . so” construction is another marked feature 
of the style. It occurs in the form of “‘ as in number . . ., so like- 
wise in perfection,”? with the characteristically varied anaphora, 
and again five pages later ; indeed, Hooker relies on it throughout 
the work, often with this variation: “as .. ., in like sort.’ 
The connectives “‘ when . . ., then” 4 form a similar well-pointed 
key to parallelism of structure. 

The sentences vary in length also, although there is a preference 
for the long suspended period of Cicero. This variety makes for a 
two-fold effect : it holds the attention of the reader by its contrast 
and thus avoids monotony, and it enables the author to clinch his 
thought by a terse summarizing statement. Hooker frequently 
violates the natural word-order—the order of plain English 
prose. He does this so as to put emphatic words in emphatic posi- 
tions. Such a habit of discourse—and the long parentheses and 
inversions—suggest a latinized style. Sometimes the idiom is 
Latin ; for example, the beginning of the passage on angels is a 
latinism, with its substitution of “‘ But now that we may lift up ” for 
“ But now let us lift up.” Can, then, Saintsbury defend his assertion 
that Hooker had “ absolutely no model of style” ?5 Probably not. 
Hooker’s condescending reference to Ramus and his praise of Aristo- 
telian logic show that he rejected the sophistic tendencies of his own 
day, and adhered to antiquity’s large conception of rhetoric. But 
his is neither the florid Asiatic nor the sententious Attic style. It is 
rather, like Cicero’s, eclectic. For he uses all rhetorical helps, but 
subordinates them to his primary purpose of communicating the 
truth ; and so he achieves at once the directness of earnest speech 


. Works, 1. 228. 2 Ibid., 1. 212. 3 Ibid., 1. 221, 226. 
Ibid., 1. 218. 5 Elizabethan Literature, New York, 1891, p. 48. 
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and a certain proliferation. His would seem to be the Ciceronian 
ideal of elegant and copious utterance, dicere ornate et copiose. Like 
Cicero, he fell into pitfalls, with this copiousness, in the form of 
verbosity, the gravest fault of both men, as of all abundant talkers. 
Like Cicero, he stressed a copiousness of matter, which, as Walton 
said, he never lacked. Like him, he polished his sentences, with an 
emphasis on harmonious structure of which periodicity is the salient 
formal characteristic. The sweep of his thought and the grandeur 
of a style proper to it, both close-knit and logical, suggest a conscious 
effort to approach the unity, the perfect wedding of matter and form, 
which was the classic ideal. 
DaniEL C. BOUGHNER. 


JONSON ALLUSIONS IN RESTORATION COMEDY 


CONCLUSIVE evidence of interest in Ben Jonson during the seven- 
teenth century may be found in the hundreds of allusions listed 
chronologically by the authors of The Fonson Allusion-Book.! The 
allusions show what everyone who was interested in literature thought 
of Jonson and his plays; taken collectively, they serve to explain 
Jonson’s reputation before the eighteenth century. 

But the allusions which appeared in the text of Restoration 
comedy (exclusive of those contained in the dedications and prefaces 
intended for the reader rather than for the audience) have a special 
significance in that they help to indicate the extent to which the 
Restoration audience was familiar with Jonson’s works. From 
this source Bradley and Adams have listed a total of twenty-six 
references to the name of Jonson, to his plays, and to certain charac- 
ters appearing in his plays. At least eight additional allusions 
have been noted by other scholars.? In this article it is the purpose 
of the writer to point out sixteen allusions which have not been 
previously mentioned. 

Nineteen of the twenty-six statements quoted by Bradley and 
Adams refer to the name of Jonson. To these may be added five 
similar allusions. Ninny, the conceited poet in Shadwell’s The 
Sullen Lovers (1668),? says : 

1 J. F. Bradley and J. Q. Adams, The Yonson Allusion-Book, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1922. 

° allusions will be mentioned in their proper connection in the pages 
which follow. 


* .i. In The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell, ed. Montague Summers, 
5 vols., vol. 1, London, 1927. 
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Ninny. I was with my Bookseller, Madam . . . he has got some 
hundreds of pounds by some plays and poems of mine which he has 
rinted. And let me tell you, some under the Names of Beaumont and 


Fletcher and Ben Jonson too... 
In Lacy’s The Dumb Lady (1669) ! appears the following : 


Mrs. Nibby. Ben Jonson says, fathers and. mothers make the best 


bauds. 
Nurse. Bauds! Your Jonson’s an ill-bred foul-mouthed fellow to 


call them so; besides, he is a fool, for a husband’s worth a hundred 
fathers and mothers for that office. . 


In Lacy’s Sir Hercules Buffoon (1684)? the foolish squire criticizes 
Jonson thus : 

Squire Buffoon. Poets are esteem’d above Princes; I have a very 
reverend author for it called Taylor the Water-Poet ; 


When Nature did intend some wond’rous thing, 
She made a Poet, or at least a King. 


Ben Jonson wou’d a given a hundred pounds (if he had had it, that is) 
to a been author of those two lines. 
From the epilogue to the same play comes the following : 


True English topers Racy Sack ne’er fail ; 

With such Ben Jonson’s humming Plays prevail. 
In D’Urfey’s Love for Money (1689) ? Sir Rowland Rakehell alludes 
both to Jonson’s epitaph and to his poetry : 

Sir Rowland. ... Oh rare Sir Rowland it shall be; I intend to 
have it for an epitaph upon my tomb as well as Ben Jonson . . . I can 
drink sack as well as he, tho’ I cannot write so well in praise of it. 

From the text of Restoration comedy Bradley and Adams have 
noted three allusions to as many plays of Jonson; to these may 
be added three more. Jollyman, in D’Urfey’s Madam Fickle 
(1676),* recalls Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour : 

Sir Arthur Oldlove. .. . 1 am nothing, a man of ignorance, a meer 
Reptile in these rarities. 

Jollyman. Every man in his humour, and let the world rub. .. . 
Fumble, in D’Urfey’s A Fond Husband (1676),5 refers to The 
Devil is an Ass: 


2 Iv. i. The statement to which Mrs. Nibby refers is to be found in Sir 
Epicure Mammon’s speech, The Alchemist, 11. i. 
* oh: 4. 3 Ii. 4 WI. i. § v.i. 
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Fumble. Pish, the Devil’s an Ass, I ha’ seen’t in a Play . . . 


In Otway’s The Souldier’s Fortune (1679/80)! Fourbin makes a 
similar allusion : 


Fourbin. The Devil’s an Ass, Sir, and here’s a Health to all those 
who defy the Devil. 


The remaining four allusions noted by Bradley and Adams 
refer to the following characters: Pug and the Devil (The Devil 
ts an Ass), Sir Politick Would-Be (Volpone),? and Bartholomew 
Cokes (Bartholomew Fair).? In the succeeding pages of this article 
eight additional allusions to Jonsonian characters will be listed.+ 

In Cowley’s Cutter of Coleman Street (1661) 5 appears an allusion 
to Bobadill (Every Man in His Humour). Worm and Cutter argue 
for the hand of Lucia : 


Worm. I'll have her; I’m the better scholar; and we’re both equal 
soldiers, I’m sure. 

Cutter. Thou, Captain Bobadill? What with that Ember-week 
face o’ thine ? that Rasor o’ thy nose ? 


Jocose, in Wilson’s The Projectors (1665),6 mentions Sir Politick 
Would-Be (Volpone) : 


2 1v. i. In The Works of Thomas Otway, ed. J. C. Ghosh, 2 vols., vol. I, 
Oxford, 1932. Although W. S. Johnson (Yale Studies in English, xxix. 123, 
Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1925) and C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson 
(Ben Fonson, i. 155, Oxford, 1925) have said that this expression appears to have 
been proverbial, none of the statements which they have quoted is an os 
repetition of Jonson’s title, and I am unable to find “The Devil is an ass”’ i 
any collection of proverbs containing the Devil’s name. 

? Montague Summers has noted Woodly’s allusion to this character in Shad- 
well’s Epsom-Wells, 111. i (Works, 11. 385). 

* Crowne, in the preface to City Politiques (1682/3), says: “‘ Is it possible I 
should be such a Bartholomew-Cokes, to pull out my purse in a fair, and as soon 
as ever a knave tickled my ear with a straw—a little silly flattery—I should let go 

my discretion, and perhaps my fortune ?—for libels may prove costly things ” 
Gn The Dramatic Works of Fohn Crowne, ed. James Maidment and W. H. Logan, 
4 vols., vol. 2, Edinburgh, 1873). These editors have explained the allusion as 
follows : ‘‘ Cokes—one such as was then commonly met with at Bartholomew 
Fair, easily imposed upon” (ibid., p. 95). However, since Crowne says 
Bartholomew Cokes and since he mentions Cokes’ exact predicament as shown in 
Bartholomew Fair, 11. i, and 111. i, it is obvious that the Cokes referred to must 
have been the character created by Jonson. 

* Montague Summers has noted Oldwit’s allusion to Captain Otter (The 
Silent Woman), in Shadwell’s Bury-Fair, 1. i (Works, tv. 440). The allusion of 
Mirabell to Mosca (Volpone), in Congreve’s The Way of the World, 11. iv, has 
been noted in Tupper’s Representative English Dramas from Dryden to Sheridan, 
p- 440, Oxford University Press, New York, 1914. Summers has also pointed 
out Bellamy’s allusion to Cutbeard (The Silent Woman) i in Shadwell’s Bury-Fair, 
li — IV. 431). 

ib % 
° rf i. In The Dramatic Works of John Wilson, ed. James Maidment and 
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Focose. So brave a Sir Poll trouble himself with trifles? By no 
means—no, no! Embark for the Indies in a cock-boat, or to France on 
a mill-stone. .. . 


Lump, in Shadwell’s A True Widow (1677/8),' recalls Ananias 
(The Alchemist) : 


Lump. I myself have brought in Ananias, and he will send money 
to you, to put out for him. 


Sir Amorous La-Foole (The Silent Woman) seems to have inspired 
the following statement by Luce, in Edward Howard’s The Man of 
Newmarket (1678) 2 : 


Luce. (To Sir Ralph Nonsuch, “a publick, ridiculous pretender, 
and a Luxuriast.”) And next Sir Amorous, I add not fool and knave— 
here’s your money, you may take it, Sir. . . . 


Sir Hercules Buffoon, in Lacy’s play of that name (1684),3 adds an 
allusion to the family of Sir Amorous : 


Sir Hercules. . . . we are an ancienter family than the La-Fools . . . 


Speaking of Le Prat, the talkative Frenchman in D’Urfey’s Love 
for Money (1689), Merriton alludes to Morose (The Silent Woman) : 


Merriton. Now am I wishing for one of Morose’s nightcaps only to 
defend my ears against him, for I see he has us in the wind. 


In D’Urfey’s The Richmond Heiress (1692/3),° Sophronia refers to 
Dol Common (The Alchemist) : 


W. H. Logan, Edinburgh, 1874.. Another allusion to the same character is that 
of Henry Higden, in the preface to The Wary Widdow (1692/3): ‘‘ Some of the 
ae Would Be of the coffee-house had given it (the play) an ill Name and 
mete, «<3 

_ .? m1. i (Works, ed. Montague Summers, vol. 3). The “‘ Ananias ” brought 
in by Lump is his scrivener. That the reference is to Jonson’s Anabaptist deacon 
is indicated by the fact that both the scrivener and Ananias provide money for 
swindling schemes, that the plot of A True Widow is similar to that of The Alchemist 
(A. S. Borgman, Thomas Shadwell : His Life and Comedies, p. 175, New York, 
1928), and that Shadwell was an avowed admirer and imitator of Jonson. 

Vv. i. 
_ #1. i. Another allusion to the family of this character is that of Quickwit, 
in D’Urfey’s The Richmond Heiress, 1. ii, noted by Robert S. Forsythe, A Study 
of the Plays of Thomas D’Urfey, Western Reserve University Studies, vol. 1, 
No. 2, 1916, p. 93. 

2.4 


*v. v. The O.E.D. defines Doll Common as “(the cheater’s punk in Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist) a common woman ; a prostitute.” There is no indication 
that by D’Urfey’s time the term had lost its significance as a Jonson allusion. 
In Shadwell’s plays three additional allusions to this character have been noted 
by Summers: The Sullen Lovers, 1. i (Works, 1. 280); Epsom-Wells, v. i (ibid., 
11. 389) ; The Scowrers, 1v. i (ibid., v. 424). 
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Sophronia. (To Frederick, the “ inconstant young rake.”) Instead 
of heiresses and blooming Brides of fifty thousand pounds, stick to your 
old Doll Commons of the Town, and cater as you used for half a crown. 


In Dilke’s The Lover’s Luck (1695),! Bellair is responsible for a 
similar allusion : 


Bellair. ... Mr. Sapless, you were upon the brink of Ruine, and 
going to marry a Doll Common .. . 


It must be remembered that in this article only those allusions 
found in the text of Restoration comedy have been considered.? 
However, they indicate that the Restoration audience not only was 
quite accustomed to the mention of Jonson’s name, but also was 
sufficiently familiar with his plays to understand allusions to many 
of the characters which he had created. 

C. B. GRAHAM. 


WALPOLE AND THE BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA 


Mr. L. F. Powe. in his “ George Steevens and Isaac Reed’s 
Biographia Dramatica” notices among the cancels of the 1782 
edition preserved in the Malone copy one relating to Walpole’s 
The Mysterious Mother.2 ‘The article on Walpole’s tragedy, I have 
pointed out elsewhere, is of some significance. The cancelled 
matter, Mr. Powell indicates, represents Steevens’s pointed and 
sometimes personal opinions; it was not solely on this account, 
however, that the pages on Walpole’s play were suppressed. Mr. 
Powell was perhaps unaware that Joseph Haslewood calls attention 
to and quotes Steevens’s cancelled article on The Mysterious Mother 
in Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges’s Censura Literaria, 1809, and that 
it is partially restored, apparently from this source, in Stephen 
Jones’s 1812 edition of the Biographia Dramatica.® Steevens’s 

& v. i. 

* The task of making a collection of the allusions in Restoration tragedy remains 
to be done, and perhaps other references in comedy are yet to be noted. As 
Bradley and Adams have pointed out, the co-operation of many scholars would be 
=" to make any collection of allusions even approximately complete (op. cit., 
p. v). 

* R.E.S., v (1929), pp. 288-93. 

* “ Walpole and a Dublin Pirate,”’ Philological Quarterly, xv (1936), pp. 391- 
400. On John Archer, who had a hand in the piracy, see William Preston’s 
Poetical Works (Dublin, 1793), I. xv—xvi. 

5 Censura Literaria (London, 1805-09), 1x, “‘ The Mysterious Mother,” pp. 184- 
94; pp. 186, 189-90. Biographia Dramatica (London, 1812), 111. 65-6, 68-9. 
Jones makes some editorial changes, as in the concluding phrase of Mr. Powell’s 
quotation. 
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appraisal works up to two generous excerpts from The Mysterious 
Mother which Haslewood omits, but for which he gives the refer- 
ences ; Jones supplies these quotations. 

Mr. Powell’s report leaves undetermined the authorship of the 
“ completely altered ” 1782 article on the play Walpole scrupulously 
withheld from the public. Except for the opening phrase, Isaac 
Reed rewrote the entire article—omitting the excerpts from the 
tragedy. Haslewood comments on Steevens’s cancelled material : 


Such was the account intended for the Biographia Dramatica, but the 
pages were cancelled at the request of Lord Orford. “ The article (says 
Mr. Reed, in a manuscript note) as it stands in the volume, and prefixed 


[affixed] to this play, is mine, such as it is.’”! 


Reed therefore claims the 1782 article as his own ; the play to which 
it was prefixed is the authorized Dublin piracy of The Mysterious 
Mother, 1791. In his note on the quotations in Steevens’s sup- 
pressed material Haslewood writes : 


Act. I. scenes 1 and 5, contain the passages selected. They were 
inserted in the Saint James’s Chronicle, Nov. 10, 1781, as the com- 
munication of an anonymous correspondent, and as “ the specimen of 
an unpublished performance, which in the dramatic world (says the 
editor) we are truly sensible, is held as a first-rate curiosity.” Knowing 
there was a castration of the leaves in the Biographia Dramatica, it is 
not improbable the communication was made by Steevens, from whom 
the newspaper received frequent contributions. 


This certainly was the publication “in fragments” Walpole com- 
plains of in his letter to Charlemont, February 17, 1791.2. Steevens 
would perhaps not have displayed his indignation in this particular 
fashion without particular incitement ; he must have been amused, 
then, by the apologetic conclusion of Reed’s article on The Mysterious 
Mother : 


We intended to have given the reader a specimen of it; but having 
learnt that the sensibility of the author (to whom every respect is due) 
would be wounded by such an exhibition, we deem ourselves bound to 
suppress it, however reluctantly. 


It seems altogether probable, therefore, that Walpole, hearing 
that the 1782 Biographia Dramatica was to quote from his carefully 


* P. 190. Haslewood’s correction affixed is mistaken. He was perhaps using 
Reed’s own copy of the Biographia Dramatica, which retained the cancels. 

* The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-5), 
XIV. 375. 
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suppressed tragedy, persuaded Reed to withdraw Steevens’s notice : 
that Reed himself wrote an entirely new and a rather flattering 
article which the Dublin pirate of Walpole’s play appropriated ; 
and that Jones obtained Steevens’s material from the Censura 
Literaria and incorporated it with the disturbing quotations in his 
1812 edition of the Biographia Dramatica. 'The article as it stands 
now, a mélange of Reed and Steevens, edited with some additions 
by Jones, is the result of Walpole’s curious, but thoroughly honest, 
disinclination to see his tragedy printed publicly. 
RICHARD H. PERKINSON. 


PUNCTUATION POEMS—A FURTHER NOTE 


IN a recent article in the Review of English Studies | attention was 
drawn to examples of late fifteenth-century “ punctuation poems ” 
anticipating by several decades the well-known letter in Ralph 
Roister Doister.2 Poems capable of bearing two interpretations, 
depending on whatever punctuation is given by the reader, must 
have had some popularity. One text, ‘‘ Nowe the lawe ys layde be 
clere conscience,” is printed by Mr. Kreuzer from three unrelated 
MSS., and it also occurs in two further MSS. not hitherto recorded,* 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 261, f. 89b, and Cambridge 
University Library, MS. Hh. 2. 6, f. 58a. In the latter MS. on the 
same folio is another eight-lined poem, based on this device, with an 
attack, veiled or otherwise, on women : 


In women is rest peas and pacience . 

No season . for soth ought of charite . 

Bothe be nyght & day . theis haue confidence . 
All wey of treasone . owt of blame there be . 
No tyme as men say . mutabilite . 

They haue without nay . but stedfastnes . 

In theym may ye neuer fynde y gesse . Cruelte 


Suche condicons they haue more & lesse 

A single rime royal stanza in the early sixteenth-century MS. 
Pepys 2553 (p- 356) makes a similar attack, and, to emphasize the 
double meaning, concludes with this rubric : 5 

Reid this werss acording to ye metter & it is guid of wemen bot reid 
it to ye nott ewin the contrair 

1 R.E.S., XIV. 321-3. 

* III. iv. 300 ff. 

® Carleton Brown, Register of Middle English Religious Verse, Oxford 1916, 


1920, II, No. 1445. 
« Neither in the appropriate catalogues nor in Brown’s Register. 
5 Craigie, S.T.S. n. s. VII. 433. 
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While adding nothing to our knowledge of these medieval 

“ occasional ” verses, it may be well to note two seventeenth-century 
poems, which are known only in limited publications. A poem of 
the time of King Charles II was printed in an edition limited to 102 
copies at Bristol in 1814 ; it attacks the corruption of the lawyers : ? 

Lawyers themselves maineteyne / ye comon weale : 

They punish / such as doe offend and steale : 

They free with subtill arte / the Inocent : 

From any danger, loose of punishment : 

They can but will not save / ye world in awe, 

With any false or misexpounded law ; 

They euer haue great store / of charite, 

And loue they wante / not, keeping amitie. 
It will be allowed that these examples are rather wooden: their 
technical ability is only slightly greater than that of the old black- 
board example, ‘‘ John said the teacher is a fool.” Our last item, 
however, shows considerable skill: it comes from a broadside of 
1655, which the antiquary Robert Bell two hundred years later 
found posted on the wall of a Gloucestershire public-house.? If 
read in long lines its sentiment is loyally Anglican ; but in half lines, 
it resolves into two poems, each in couplets, one in praise of Roman 
Catholicism, and the other an attack on the Church of England : 


I hold as faith What England’s church alows 
What Rome’s church saith My conscience disavows 

Where the king’s head That churche can have no shame 
The flocks misled That holds the Pope supreame 
Where the altar’s drest There’s service scarce divine 
The people’s blest With table, bread and wine 

He’s but an asse Who the communion flies 

Who shuns the masse Is catholick and wise 


R. H. Rossins. 


1 Pieces of Ancient Poetry, Bristol, 1814, p. 37. 
* Compare the fifteenth-century attack on the Inns of Court in Register, 


No. 579. 
* Robert Bell, Ancient Poems, Ballads and Songs, London, 1857, p. 49- 
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The Tragedy of Hamlet, a critical edition of the Second 
Quarto, 1604, with introduction and textual notes, by 
T. M. Parrott and Harpin Craic. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1938. 
Octavo. Pp. x+247. $3.50. 16s. net. 


To avoid misunderstanding it should be explained that the text of 
this edition is not an exact reprint of the second quarto. Two 
substantial passages which the editors believe to have been suppressed 
when the copy was sent to be printed have been restored from the 
folio text, and so has a third passage together with many single lines, 
phrases, and words which the printer is supposed to have accidentally 
omitted. Similarly, where the editors believe that the folio preserves 
the original reading, they have substituted this for the reading of 
the quarto, even though there may be nothing intrinsically sus- 
picious about the latter. But for the folio (supported in this instance 
by the “‘ bad ” first quarto) no one would have thought of question- 
ing the second quarto where it reads “ the fearefull Porpentine ”’ ; 
yet the epithet is here altered to “ fretfull ” on the assumption that 
the quarto reading is a misprint—which in fact it probably is. In 
other words, what Professors Parrott and Craig have endeavoured to 
do is not to reproduce the second quarto, but, like all other editors, 
to restore what they believe to be Shakespeare’s original text. 
Where they differ from most other editors is in believing that the 
second quarto was printed, however carelessly, from Shakespeare’s 
own manuscript of his definitive draft of the play, and in therefore 
feeling bound to treat it with quite exceptional respect. Thus 
while prepared to emend or supplement its text where they see 
reason to do so, they elsewhere reproduce not only the spelling but 
the typographical arrangement, and so far as possible the punctua- 
tion, of the original. This is, no doubt, for the most part a com- 
mendable procedure ; but it seems to me to be sometimes carried to 
unnecessary lengths. I can, myself, see no advantage, in what is 
after all a critical text and not a facsimile, of keeping the long form 
208 
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of the letter s, especially when the fount in which the book is printed 
does not include the necessary ligatures ; nor can I think that any- 
thing is gained by preserving a comma at the end of a completed 
speech or of a stage-direction, or a full stop at the end of a broken 
sentence in the middle of a speech, still less by reproducing the 
wrong-fount stops of the copy. 

The editors’ theory as to the history of the play and of the several 
texts in which it has come down to us is set forth in detail in an 
introduction of close on sixty pages. Essentially it is an elaboration 
of what may, I suppose, still be regarded as the orthodox view. 
According to the editors the early play, which they elect to call the 
Ur-Hamlet, was written by Kyd about 1588, the story being of course 
derived through Belleforest and Saxo from Norse legend, and the 
conjecture is hazarded that the subject was suggested to him by 
reports brought home by certain players who had visited Denmark 
in 1587. Kyd’s was, no doubt, the play to which Nashe alluded 
somewhat satirically in 1589 and Lodge still more so in 1596, and 
which was performed as an old piece, but probably abridged and 
revised, at Newington Butts in June 1594. In this modified form it 
was also taken over to Germany by one of the companies of strolling 
players, and there, through translation, comic elaboration, and other 
degenerative agencies, in the end became the Bestrafte Brudermord. 

It was probably in 1600 that Shakespeare took Kyd’s play in 
hand and began the rewriting that eventually produced his own 
version, first printed in the winter of 1604-5. But Shakespeare’s 
revision was not done all at once. His first attempt in 1600 was 
continuous through the first two acts, but intermittent elsewhere. 
A further effort, that carried the revision to the end, was made in the 
summer or autumn of 1601 and the final version was on the stage 
early in 1602, previous to Roberts’s entry of July 26. Meanwhile, a 
shortened version of the partially revised text of 1600 had been 
prepared for a provincial tour, during which it was no doubt 
witnessed by Gabriel Harvey some time before February 1601. 
It was this shortened transcript that formed the basis of the quarto 
of 1603, but before being used as copy it was largely interpolated 
with later matter supplied by a piratical actor who had played several 
roles in the final version, and who had “ of course ”’ his own “ parts ” 
handy to supplement his general recollection of the play. 

The second quarto was printed from Shakespeare’s “ foul 
papers ”’, the autograph copy of his completed draft : it represented 


14 
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his final revision and was his own work throughout. A couple of 
passages, which might have been thought wanting in tact towards 
the new Queen, were cut out before sending the play to press, and 
the whole was set up by an inexperienced compositor and corrected 
by a reader who made shots at correction without consulting the 
copy. 

To explain the folio text the editors assume that from the “ foul 
papers ” there had been prepared what they call an “ intermediate ” 
draft, embodying some cuts and alterations for the stage, but stil] 
far too long for actual performance ; upon this draft were made the 
final cuts and adjustments to be incorporated in the official prompt 
copy that would be submitted for licence. Further alterations may 
have been made in the course of performance and revival during the 
next twenty years. Lastly, when copy was needed for the folio of 
1623, the editors of that volume decided to procure a transcript of 
this “ intermediate ”’ draft. Unfortunately it was prepared by a 
scribe who was not only careless but who was also familiar with, 
and allowed himself to be influenced by, the text as currently spoken 
on the stage, whereby sundry actors’ corruptions and pieces of gag 
found their way into the printed copy. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a review to criticize 
such a theory as this in detail. Here I can only record my own con- 
viction that it is far too complicated to be plausible, and my doubt 
whether it squares with the actual practice of the Elizabethan play- 
houses, or with Shakespeare’s methods of composition. In regard 
to the problems presented by the first quarto it seems likely that 
the view each critic takes will be largely conditioned by his own 
instinctive reaction to the text, about which it is difficult and perhaps 
unprofitable to argue. To Professors Parrott and Craig “‘ it seems 
plain ” that in the “‘ To be, or not to be ” speech “ the pirate simply 
attempted to emend the soliloquy as it stood in” Kyd’s version “ by 
inserting some of the phrases he had heard Burbadge speak ”’ ; and 
they agree with Professor Dover Wilson in accepting “a hope of 
something after death ” as the key-note of Hamlet’s musing in the 
original version. ‘To me, on the contrary, it seems manifest that the 
whole speech is nothing but a garbled reconstruction from memory 
of Shakespeare’s version. I see the same process at work throughout, 
where the present editors discover an early version spattered over 
with phrases borrowed from the final text ; while the passages of un- 
Shakespearian verse that they find “ archaic” seem to me merely 
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bad. As to the supposed traces of Kyd’s hand in the first quarto, 
I wonder whether the editors have sufficiently considered the bearing 
of the fact, to which they themselves call attention, that the pirate 
introduced echoes from several earlier plays—plays, no doubt, 
with which he had become familiar on the stage. Once grant him 
this tendency, and it would be strange indeed had he introduced no 
tags or turns of phrase from such a universally popular piece as 
The Spanish Tragedy. 

The postulate of an “ intermediate ” transcript, introduced into 
the history of the folio text, is particularly uneconomical, and to my 
mind quite unnecessary. The arguments advanced to prove that 
the folio cannot have been printed from the prompt book, or rather 
from a copy of the same, leave me unconvinced. I do not for a 
moment believe that all performances of Elizabethan plays were 
confined to about two hours’ duration ; moreover, extant prompt 
books are full of passages marked for omission in acting, but which 
might naturally be included by a scribe or compositor. Further, 
not all prompt books contain stage annotations ; while again, these, 
if present, would not necessarily be reproduced by a scribe or 
compositor working for a literary end. That Hamlet was printed 
from manuscript, and not from one of the earlier “‘ good ”’ quartos, 
is generally admitted ; but why it should have been so is one of the 
many puzzles of Heminge and Condell’s venture. The evidence for 
the fact adduced by the present editors is, however, curiously 
irrelevant ; while the suggestions they put forward to explain it 
are to me wholly unconvincing. I cannot agree that there would 
have been any difficulty in correcting one of the quartos to serve as 
copy for the folio. A study of the texts of Richard III and King 
Lear leaves no doubt that quite as extensive and persistent alteration 
was well within the capacity of the editors who prepared the copy for 
that volume. 

One bibliographical matter perhaps calls for mention, since the 
editors’ conclusions, though not demonstrably wrong, may possibly 
cause misapprehension. ‘There are extant six copies of the second 
quarto, of which three bear on the title the date 1604 and three the 
date 1605: the last figure was altered in the course of printing, 
presumably at the same time as a correction was made in the 
signature of O2 at the end of the book (the title and the final half- 
sheet being no doubt printed together). Apart from these two 
alterations (and leaving out of count two or three accidental variants 
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due to bad press work) there are known to be fifteen cases in which 
the type has been deliberately altered, presumably with the intention 
of making a correction in the text (nine out of the fifteen are in the 
outer forme of sheet N). Now the editors maintain that the copies 
dated 1604 always agree in preserving the original reading, whereas 
the copies dated 1605 have sometimes the original and sometimes the 
corrected reading. They add (p. 24): “ It would seem to follow 
from these facts that the book was set up in 1604, that certain copies 
composed of uncorrected sheets were issued late in that year, and 
that during the printing various corrections were made . 

Thereafter corrected and uncorrected pages [sic] were bound up 
together and the books put on sale in 1605.” This conclusion is 
hardly as clear as it might be, and one cannot help wondering 
whether scholars, however eminent in the literary field, who speak 
of binding up pages together, can have any very definite idea of how 
a book is produced. Moreover, the facts do not appear to be quite 
as represented. First it should be observed as significant, though it 
is in no wise inconsistent with the editors’ statements, that it is only 
in sheet N that we find a simple opposition between the copies dated 
1604 and those dated 1605 : in all other instances one or more of the 
latter agree with the former. What is more serious is that the 1604 
copies do not always have the earlier reading. In the case of 
“ Romeage : Romadge”’ at I. i. 107 there may perhaps be some 
doubt as to which is the original ; but at 11. ii. 617 and again at 
111. i. 169 the British Museum copy, dated 1605, admittedly has 
a misprint corrected in all the others. Nevertheless, it is true that 
in general there does appear to be some association between the 
uncorrected readings and the date 1604 beyond what it is reason- 
able to ascribe to chance. ‘This, however, can easily be explained 
without assuming any design on the part of the printer. I am not 
at all clear as to what the editors suppose to have happened. If they 
have it in mind that a certain number of copies were struck off in 
1604, and the standing type corrected from time to time during the 
printing of the 1605 copies, they are of course envisaging an im- 
possibility. The play must have been printed sheet by sheet, and 
the full number of each sheet pulled before work started on the next. 
The title-page was printed as part of the last sheet, and whether the 
duplicate dating was deliberate or accidental we do not know. ‘The 
fact that the earlier date was apparently altered at the same time as 
the erroneous signature was corrected rather suggests that the 
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former was regarded merely as a misprint. It is very probable 
that the printing was actually completed late in 1604 ; but it was a 
common custom, then as now, for books printed at the end of one 
year to be dated the next. Be this as it may, if the perfecting, drying, 
and stacking of the sheets was carried out in any methodical manner, 
the result would be, or at least might be, that the earlier printed 
sheets would generally lie at the top and the later printed at the 
bottom of the pile (or vice versa). If so, then when the copies came 
to be gathered, the copies dated 1604 would tend to contain the un- 
corrected sheets, and those dated 1605 the corrected sheets, though 
it is unlikely that agreement would be more than approximate. 
And this appears to be exactly what we find. Whether, when the 
copies had been gathered, the printer was careful enough to issue 
those dated 1604 before those dated 1605, or whether indeed any 
copies were issued before the new year, we have no possible means 
of knowing. The editors admit that there can be no question of 
two impressions, much less of two editions ; but neither is there 
any evidence of two issues, and it is important to recognize that no 
copy can be said to be earlier or later than another, and that the 
variant dates on the titles have no significance whatever. 
Unfortunately the fact that I incline to differ from Professors 
Parrott and Craig on what is admittedly a very difficult and con- 
troversial question may have made me appear unappreciative of 
their labours. As a matter of fact, they have made a very gallant 
attempt to stretch a widely held theory touching the history of the 
play so as to cover all the relevant evidence. Possibly, however, it 
is rather by their critical work upon the text that they would wish 
to be judged. Their notes form a complete textual commentary, in 
which every variant of the slightest importance finds adequate dis- 
cussion. This of itself will make their work invaluable to every 
serious student of the play. W. W. Grec. 


Shakespeare: Man and Artist. By E. I. Fripp. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1938. Two volumes. Vol. I, pp. xxii 
+464; Vol. II, pp. xii+465-939. ‘“‘ Fully Illustrated.” 38s. 
net. 


THE object of this work is “ to see Shakespeare in his context”, to 
present the facts concerning his life and environment, and to estab- 
lish, wherever possible, the links between these and his works. 
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The book is badly planned. It endeavours to render a year by 
year account of such diverse material that the reader quickly wearies 
of its petty sums, and longs for more substantial reckonings. The 
items for 1599-1600, for example, cover Essex in Ireland (5 pp.), 
Julius Ceasar (4 pp.), observations on Shakespeare’s spelling and 
supposed revision of Romeo and Juliet, based on a comparison of Qi 
and Qz2 (4} pp.), Much Ado (6 pp.); accounts of Robert Armin 
(1} pp.), the Rose and Fortune Theatres (2 pp.), and of Shakes- 
peare’s supposed revision of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, prior to 
its publication in 1600 (2} pp.) ; brief notices (c. 1 p. each) of the 
deaths of Shakespeare’s supposed godfather (William Smith, the 
Stratford haberdasher) and Sir Thomas Lucy; As You Like It 
(7 pp.) and Shakespeare’s tribute to Marlowe (2 pp.). In all, these 
eleven sections cover less than forty pages, and their diversity of 
subject-matter is even greater than this résumé suggests. Nine 
hundred and thirty-nine pages of gobbets of this kind are unreadable. 
I have, with great pain, struggled through 718 pages of this scrap- 
book. The following passage on Imogen made it seem unprofitable 
to struggle further : 


She is of the clinging kind that Shakespeare loved, cultivated, a 
reader (far into the night) and a musician, skilful with her needle (worker, 
probably, of the tapestry of ‘ silk and silver ’ in her handsome Elizabethan 
bed-chamber). 


The fallacy of supposing that the characters of a play are susceptible 
of the same kind of biographical inference as the life of its writer, 
combined with the bad organization of the book’s subject-matter, 
makes the work intolerable. 

The most readable sections are the opening ones on Stratford in 
Shakespeare’s youth. Here there is a centralization which is later 
lacking, and here Mr. Fripp was drawing on many years’ research 
into Warwickshire records and experience in its handling. For the 
rest, the work has been undertaken too lightly. The literary 
criticism, in its confusion of life and art, is deplorable ; most of the 
suppositions concerning the textual history of the plays are mere 
jerry building ; and the linguistic sections, which seem to have been 
written without any knowledge of the problems of Elizabethan 
orthography and pronunciation, are nonsense. Even in attempting 
to establish the links between Shakespeare’s life and his writings (the 
book’s main object), the work does not seem conversant with the 
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facts. ‘Thus it fails to recognize that the Midland setting of scenes 
in the historical plays was determined by the chronicles and not by 
Shakespeare’s Warwickshire origin; that it was Capell, and not 
Shakespeare, who introduced a local magnate, “ Sir John ” Somer- 
ville, into 3 Henry VI; that As You Like It was based on Rosalynde, 
and that its setting cannot therefore (and could not in any case) be 
described as “ pure Stratford”; that phrases such as “ to see day 
through a little hole” and “ Argus’ eyes”, or an allusion to the 
cockatrice, cannot fairly be cited as evidence of Shakespeare’s reading 
of Heywood’s Proverbs, the Metamorphoses or the Bible, as they were 
commonplaces of the literary language of the day ; and so on. 
Though Mr. Fripp’s death, some seven years ago, left the work 
practically completed, some of its more superficial faults would 
doubtless have been eliminated had it enjoyed the normal advantages 
of revision by its writer. Most of its errors are, however, deep- 
rooted. Most fundamental of all is the failure to recognize the 
limitations and hazards of this kind of enquiry. Our knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s life and contacts represents but an infinitesimal part 
of the experience on which he drew, and to assert, for example, that 
the drowning of Katharine Hamlet in the Avon “ throws light on the 
story of Ophelia” is to assume an omniscience we are far from 
possessing concerning the textual history of the play and its writer. 
Even if we credit the suggestion, does it shed any light at all? Does 
it make any difference if we know who owned the pensive Selima, 
but are ignorant of the identity of Willy drowned in Yarrow? The 
critic who sees in Holofernes and Nathaniel the Stratford school- 
master and curate, in the clock-setter, tailor, and blacksmith of 
King Fohn (111, i, 324; IV, ii, 193 ff.) Shakespeare’s fellow townsmen, 
William Gilbert, William Wedgewood, and Richard Hornby, seems 
to me in no better case than the Grocer and his Wife of the Knight of 
the Burning Pestle. ALICE WALKER. 


Shakespeare Rediscovered. By means of Public Records, Secret 
Reports, & Private Correspondence Newly Set Forth as 
Evidence on his Life & Work. By Ciara LONGWORTH DE 
CHAMBRUN. With a Preface by G. B. Harrison. New York 
and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. Pp. xii+323. 
With 12 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE chief interest of this book lies in the chapter on a copy of the 
second (1587) edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles which Madame de 
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Chambrun believes was Shakespeare’s own copy of this work. 
Bookplates show it to have been in the possession of the Warwick- 
shire Skipwith family in the eighteenth and nineteer*h centuries. 
From the Skipwith library it passed to A. H. Bullen, Mr. B. H. 
Newdigate, and, finally, to Captain Jaggard, its present owner, 
who first suggested to Madame de Chambrun the possibility 
that it was formerly Shakespeare’s. The evidence for Shake- 
speare’s ownership rests principally on markings, in ink and 
handwriting attested by experts of the British Museum and 
Bibliothéque Nationale as prior to 1620,“ practically all” of 
which “ occur at points made use of . . . in one of the dramatist’s 
historical plays.” The copy has been examined by Dr. G. B. 
Harrison, who endorses Madame de Chambrun’s conclusion that 
Shakespeare himself once owned the book as the simplest expla- 
nation of these facts. 

The result of this discovery is, it is claimed, the gleaning of 
“nearly a hundred words” in Shakespeare’s own hand. These 
consist of brief marginal tabs on Holinshed’s subject-matter and a 
few other scribblings of a miscellaneous character on index pages 
and colophon. A full-size facsimile of the relevant portions of 
Captain Jaggard’s Holinshed is now, of course, a desideratum, as 
Madame de Chambrun’s reduced facsimile of the colophon page and 
another plate of snippets are insufficient for critical purposes. In 
the meantime, those interested in the find must, I think, accept pro- 
visionally the evidence here presented and the conclusions based 
upon it. 

For the rest, the book represents a contribution to opinion rather 
than knowledge. Its main purpose is to show that Shakespeare’s 
sympathies and friendships lay with Roman catholic recusants and 
may shed new light on many problems of his life and works, but its 
constant recourse to the devices and formulae of second-rate romance, 
its inaccuracy, and its illiterate syntax and punctuation make it 
impossible to regard it as a serious contribution to Shakespeare 
studies. It is, in any case, idle to dispute the conclusions of a critic 
who recognizes no distinction between belief and asseveration on the 
one hand and argument and new evidence on the other. Much of 
what is claimed as fresh discovery (or “‘ rediscovery ”’) in the book 
has in any case only presumptive value and much of it has been 
adduced before. 

ALICE WALKER. 
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The Voyage to Illyria. A New Study of Shakespeare. By 
KenNETH Murr and Sean O’LouGHLIn, London: Methuen 
& Co., Ltd. 1938. Pp.x+242. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ir is not easy to determine what kind of readers the authors of this 
study had in mind. To the “ general reader” as opposed to the 
student many concessions are made, such as the almost complete 
lack of footnotes and the absence of an index or of any references for 
quotations. (The last of these is perhaps a mistaken kindness ; for 
instance, the context suggests that the passage quoted on p. 183 is 
from Julius Casar rather than Hamlet). But no concessions are 
made in the form of the quotations, which reproduce the readings, 
punctuation, and spelling (even to u and wv) of the First Folio. 
(There is, however, an occasional unheralded emendation, such as 
“Doth all the noble substance antidote.””) ‘Their chronology is 
derived from E. K. Chambers, but even so some errors are made 
over dates : it is very unlikely that Titus was written “ after 1593,” 
since it was played on January 24, 1593/4, and may not have been 
new then; Julius Casar must, on Thomas Platter’s evidence, be 
dated 1599 or earlier and not 1600. 

The main purpose of the book is a new interpretation of “‘ Shake- 
speare the man,” from his plays and poems, “‘ within the framework 
of accepted fact ” (the word ‘‘ framework ” implies that this is of 
steel rather than of elastic) and with the aid of recent findings on 
imagery, to which the authors have made some useful additions. 
This part of their work has some value ; so has their recognition of 
the work of Whiter and their keen attention to the poems, especially 
the twentieth sonnet and The Phanix and the Turtle. ‘Their 
approach, with its ‘‘ personal heresy,” is provocatively defended in 
the Introduction. But even without denying the validity of that 
approach, it is impossible to feel that in this case it is justified 
by its results. Probably Shakespeare’s attitude to love and sex 
in the plays and poems does deserve to be clearly stated; the 
late C. H. Herford in his essay did not give the whole story. 
But in the present study, such remarks as these will hardly 
inspire confidence : 


Shakespeare announces the long-sought synthesis in the perfect 
loyalty of a real woman, Cleopatra. 


The real issue is burked through the substitution of Mariana for 
Isabella. 
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(Only through that substitution can Angelo’s “ measure ” be meted 
out with legal exactness.) 


Rosalind, Viola, and Portia are magnificent, but they are not human... 
The reason, of course, is that the heroines were not drawn from life, but 
from an idealization of Southampton. 


Why should Southampton be idealized when, in their opinion, he 
had betrayed Shakespeare in 1598 and thus caused the “ tragic 
period”? The greatest obstacle for single-minded critics is the 
propensity of Shakespeare to express different moods and attitudes 
at the same date. Shakespeare was a dramatist. The glazed eyes 
of the Droeshout portrait which stare from the dust-cover of this 
“* psychological biography ”’ seem to have the last word. 
KATHLEEN TILLOTSON, 


The Formation of Thomas Fuller’s Holy and Profane 
States. By Water E. Houcuton, Jr. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
1938. Pp. viiit+259. $3.00; 12s. 6d. net. 


Tus book is a very careful and elaborate study of one of Fuller’s 
most interesting and characteristic works. Taking Fuller’s book as a 
starting-point, Mr. Houghton has produced an essay on seventeenth- 
century life and letters which upholds very worthily the fine tradition 
of the Harvard studies in English by linking literary criticism very 
closely to social history and examining the art of the writer not as 
an isolated effort of the intellect or imagination but as part of a 
phase in the history of civilization. 

In his first chapter Mr. Houghton very acutely examines the 
extravagant praise of Fuller by Coleridge and Lamb, and it is 
refreshing to hear some of their raptures described as “‘ fatuous.” 
He then describes the tendency among nineteenth-century critics 
to regard his works, in the words of Henry Rogers, as “a gigantic 
Ana ”’ or a collection of more or less detached apophthegms. To find 
way out of this critical impasse, in Mr. Houghton’s opinion, the 
right method is “the reading and study of his works as organic 
wholes ” in order “to bring within critical perspective his full 
strength as an artist.” This method may well be compared with 
that of the best modern critics in dealing with the metaphysical 
poets. Like them Mr. Houghton is inclined to pay less attention 
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to the element of “ wit”, which seemed so important to the older 
writers, and far more to his author’s intellectual and moral attitude 
and the kind of sensibility displayed in his works. 

The Holy and Profane States is taken as a sort of test 
case, partly because “ its organic unity—at best obscure—has been 
ignored or tacitly denied.” In the chapters that follow, the 
book is examined in relation to the essay, the character, and 
the biography, all of which “kinds” are, in a measure, included 
in it. 

It is also shown to be closely related to certain bodies of writings 
that were very characteristic of seventeenth-century England: the 
treatises of casuistry, of Christian Economy, of Courtesy, and of 
Policy. The wealth of citation and reference in Mr. Houghton’s 
study makes it a valuable guide to a wide range of writings outside 
the purview of the ordinary literary student, and particularly 
significant for all who wish to understand the intellectual back- 
ground of Fuller’s works. Fuller’s debt to Perkins, Ames, and other 
contemporary writers on ethics is very carefully examined, and his 
book is shown to be part of a considerable didactic literature which 
illustrates the change from the lofty conceptions of the Renaissance 
to the utilitarianism of the age of Defoe and Addison. A whole 
chapter is devoted to Bacon’s influence on Fuller’s book, and in it 
Mr. Houghton shows conclusively that not only did Fuller owe 
much of his material and thought to Bacon but that the whole plan 
of the Holy and Profane States is foreshadowed by a passage in The 
Advancement of Learning and that this passage is either “ the catalytic 
agent which drove together the full synthesis” or “ the primary 
source ” of Fuller’s book. 

In his concluding chapters Mr. Houghton subjects Fuller’s 
thought and style to a searching examination and reveals the shallow- 
ness and conventionality of much of his doctrine and the “ spiritual 
emptiness ” of a large part of his work, while his celebrated wit, 
though duly praised for its brilliant fancy, is shown to be sometimes 
at least a“ flight from the object.” On the other hand, he describes 
very well the real nature of Fuller’s artistic achievement in the 
building of a unified structure out of very diverse elements, and the 
giving of a truly artistic expression to a large range of didactic 
material. This cool and reasoned estimate should do more per- 
manent service to Fuller’s reputation than all the sentimentalizing 
of the nineteenth-century critics, and Mr. Houghton is to be 
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congratulated on the very useful achievement of placing the criticism 
of Fuller at last on a sound basis of scholarship and balanced 
judgment. 

V. DE Sota Pinto. 


John Evelyn. A Study in Bibliophily and a Bibliography 
of his Writings. By Grorrrey Keynes. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1937. Pp. xx+308. 63s. net. [Limited to 150 
copies for sale.] 


Mr. Keynes has performed a notable service to students, collectors, 
and bibliophiles generally by producing the first full bibliography 
of Evelyn’s writings to supplant the helpful but inadequate hand- 
lists previously available. Evelyn is not an easy author to treat 
bibliographically. His habit of introducing extensive additions and 
modifications in successive editions of a work (as in the case of 
Sylva) makes detailed bibliographic description of all editions 
essential, while his taste for publishing his works anonymously 
involves discussion of evidence of authorship in certain instances 
and at the same time precludes complete finality in determining 
the canon of his writings. Mr. Keynes has now made it easy to 
find one’s way among Evelyn’s accepted writings. His bibliographic 
section, which runs to some two hundred and fifty pages, deals 
fully with the various editions of thirty-one books published during 
the author’s lifetime and six published posthumously, and records 
Evelyn’s occasional contributions to the works of contemporaries, 
reprints of his letters, and his miscellanea. The dry bones of 
bibliographic description are vitalized by prefaces to each work in 
which specific problems of source, publication, and authorship 
are interestingly discussed and by illustrations in collotype and 
facsimile of title-pages, etc. From the notes on copies consulted 
one gathers that Mr. Keynes’s own collection of early editions is 
of enviable completeness. 

The humane quality of this volume is considerably enhanced 
by the introductory study of Evelyn as a bibliophile. In preparing 
this Mr. Keynes has enjoyed the privilege, denied to scholars for 
a century or more, of access to Evelyn’s library and papers still 
preserved at Wotton House, Surrey. By publishing selected manu- 
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script material not hitherto available and by including many fine 
plates illustrating Evelyn bindings, Mr. Keynes has shared his 
advantage with his readers. His essay sketches Evelyn’s biography 
with a view to tracing his bibliophilic education. This began in 
earnest when, at the age of twenty-three, he met in Paris his future 
father-in-law, Sir Richard Browne, himself an ardent book lover ; 
and there is evidence that by 1652 his reputation as a bookman was 
already established. With characteristic conscientiousness Evelyn 
lost no opportunity, while on his travels, of visiting famous libraries ; 
as he later wrote to Dr. Wotton, “ I ever look upon a Library with 
the reverence of a temple.” He also translated, at some time after 
1644, Naudé’s Advis pour dresser une Bibliothéque, the translation 
appearing in 1661 as Instructions for the Erecting of a Library. His 
elaborate methods of cataloguing the books which he began collecting 
at the age of twenty are described by Mr. Keynes from the Wotton 
manuscript catalogues of 1653 and 1687. From the latter, which 
lists some five thousand titles, Mr. Keynes deduces that “‘ Evelyn’s 
interests were more contemporary than antiquarian, whatever the 
subject.” In an appendix he very usefully prints the section of 
this catalogue concerned with gardening books. 

Mr. Keynes has been worthily served by his printers, who have 
combined with him to produce a handsome and dignified volume 
that Evelyn would have been the first to approve. 

F. E. Bupp. 


Hengist, King of Kent ; or The Mayor of Queenborough. 
By Tuomas Mippieton. Edited by R. C. Bap. For the 
Trustees of Amherst College. New York and London : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1938. Pp. lvi + facsimiles (6 pp.) + 136. 
16s. net. 

Tuis excellent edition of Hengist, King of Kent is one of the Folger 

Shakespeare Library publications; the play is our friend The 

Mayor of Queenborough titled from the main and not the sub-plot ; 

and the editing has been carried out by Professor Bald with even 

more completeness than that of A Game at Chess. 

Owing to the popularity of the figure of Symon, Mayor of 
Queenborough, who dominates the comic scenes, the play seems to 
have been regarded in the seventeenth century as a comedy ; it is 
named as such on the title-page of the Quarto (1661), and Henry 
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Herringman, the publisher, emphasized not only the comic nature 
of the Mayor but his “ great picque to the Rebel Oliver.” This is 
underlined by a reference to “‘ the Mayor of Huntingdon.” It was 
perhaps the presence of this “‘ Puritan rebel” which decided the 
publication of the play so soon after the collapse of the Common- 
wealth ; certainly he was not added specially, for he features in the 
same terms in the MSS. and is more or less inseparable from the 
plot. But despite the prominence given to the comic under-plot, 
the play is a tragedy, based on pre-Arthurian legend, with a some- 
what involved action in which the ambitious and unscrupulous 
Vortiger calls in the Saxons Hengist and Horsus to assist him in 
keeping the throne of the murdered Constantius. The familiar 
story is supplemented by Vortiger’s disgrace of his own Queen, 
Castiza, so that he may marry Hengist’s daughter Roxena, actually 
Horsus’ mistress. All are intertwined to their own ruin when the 
people rise against them under “‘ Aurelius Ambrose and his brother 
Vther.” This complex action is expedited by a system of dumb- 
shows and a presenter. 

The text of Hengist has previously been based on the 1661 
Quarto ; but Professor Bald has obtained a much fuller version by 
collation with both a MS. in the Lambarde volume in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library and another at Welbeck Abbey (175 lines 
more than Q). The MSS. are, Professor Bald proves, in the same 
handwriting ; but though their texts agree closely, that of the 
Lambarde copy is superior. The text of the edition has therefore 
been based with exactitude on this MS., with corrections from 
Q and gaps filled from the Duke of Portland’s copy. The resulting 
textual notes are ample, but do not overburden the page. The 
MSS. are discussed in the Introduction, where it is shown that 
while Q has few theatrical features—the stage-directions, for 
example, are descriptive—the MSS. have many, including the names 
of some actors. Since it is unlikely that there should be two prompt 
copies, we may agree with Professor Bald that these MSS. are 
probably both copies from one prompt copy. Q is also a shorter 
version, differing from the MSS. in a number of points and showing 
traces of censorship. Professor Bald notes three passages—il. ii. 
12-17, Il. ili. 140-6, III. i. 103—110—the omission of which “ suggests 
the sensitiveness to anything that might be conceived as criticism 
of the throne that was especially characteristic of the years of 
Charles I’s despotism.”” We might add others—v. ii. 54-55 : 
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And since, y’haue lost yo" thanklfulness 
W" is y* noblest part in King or subiject, 


1. ii, 65-68, in which Constantius states a levelling doctrine, and 
1. i. 9-14, which attacks inheritance of kings by blood. In view of 
the nature of the passages excised, there is nothing to prove that the 
cuts were not made (perhaps voluntarily by the publisher) as late 
as the date of printing. 

The non-textual notes are as full as is necessary, and include a 
number of extracts from Fabyan and Holinshed illustrative of 
Middleton’s use of his sources ; this is also discussed in the Intro- 
duction, and there is an Appendix on the Hengist legend. What 
may be the germ of part of the comic scenes occurs in Nashe’s 
Pierce Penniles, and Professor Bald mentions The Knave in Graine, 
New Vampt (1640) as including a cozening scene somewhat similar 
to that in the play scene of Hengist. Only one point in the notes 
requires comment. In 1. ii. Symon appears to have entered carry- 
ing a hide on his head—for on first being addressed he says, “‘ I am 
sure you see me not,” and later, of Hengist’s purchasing the hide, 
“he wold buy y° house ore a mans head ” (54-55). ‘This Professor 
Bald interprets as “‘ a feeble pun on the two meanings of hide ” (a 
skin and a measure of area); but it is much more understandable 
as a reference by Symon to the skin over his head as a “ house.” 
Later he says, “‘ you shall see for yo" loue and buy for yo" mony, 
a pestlence on yo" all—they are all hungry soldiers and I tooke em 
for shomakers.” Presumably at “a pestlence”’ he removes the 
hide from his head. 

Dyce thought Hengist one of Middleton’s earliest productions, 
owing to the presence of the dumb-shows ; but these are not, in 
fact, necessarily a sign of early date. Bullen seems to have believed 
that the play was revised, since mature passages are found along with 
its “ general appearance of immaturity ” and a “ bold confusion 
of chronology ” not characteristic of the later Middleton. I have 
yet to find that the introduction of a Puritan into a play of pre- 
Anglo-Saxon history would have caused any chronological anxiety 
in audience or dramatist. Professor Bald gives more concrete 
facts, though one or two of his clues melt in his hands—the references 
to The Wild Goose Chase and pastures at twopence an acre, for 
example. The evidence is, however, sufficient to support the con- 
clusion that the play is not early but “ almost cerf 
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between 1616 and 1620.” Professor Bald also discusses the interest- 
ing question of the relation of Hengist to the old play of Valteger 
or Henges mentioned by Henslowe, December 4, 1596, and later. 
Distinct traces of early work occur in the present play in the fourth 
chorus, and the comic scenes IV. i, Ill. iii, and V. i; these have a 
more archaic style and many rhyming couplets. Professor Bald 
also notes one or two fourteeners embedded in Symon’s speeches, 
and I believe that more could be found. There are other points: 
Horsus reveals his character directly in soliloquy at times naive 
(e.g. IV. ii. 287-8); and Hengist’s long speech in IV. iii. 9-33 is 
mainly in rhyme with a short (and finer) section in the middle in 
blank verse. The use of Raynulph as presenter may also have come 
from the older play ; the Polichronicon was not Middleton’s source 
(though he found it mentioned in Fabyan—“ as affermith Poli- 
cronica’”’), It seems that at least some portions of the old play 
were incorporated in the new; and though Vortiger belonged to 
the Admiral’s Men, Hengist to the King’s, Professor Bald believes 
that there was a connection through Middleton himself and actors 
like Wm. Rowley between the Lady Elizabeth’s Men and similar 
Henslowe companies and the King’s Men. In the Quarto the 
ending in which Aurelius chooses Castiza as his bride is omitted. 
The theory is advanced that Hengist may not have been originally 
written for the King’s Men, and that when it came into their pos- 
session the end was altered to bring it into line with Rowley’s Birth 
of Merlin owned by that company. 

Hengist, King of Kent has in the past been regarded as an un- 
important production ; it has undoubtedly been underestimated, but 
Professor Bald is not wholly successful in proving that it is “ a pro- 
duct of the same mature power that created Women Beware Women, 
The Changeling, and A Game at Chess.” There are certainly pas- 
sages as fine as any in those plays, and the verse is as a rule mature 
and free; there are scenes with Middleton’s peculiarly ironical 
psychological insight, and the last episode even with some crudities 
is powerful and less confused than that of Women Beware Women. 
We may also agree with Professor Bald that the humorous scenes 
have been unfairly criticized. But the play as a whole is not so 
powerful as The Changeling or much of Women Beware Women ; 
the characters are never so breathingly alive as Livia or De 
Flores. Vortiger, who is the most outstanding, sometimes 
speaks greatly; but he does not develop through the painful 
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process which works in Beatrice ; and Horsus is much cruder 
than De Flores. 

The volume is finely produced, with some good facsimiles from 
the MSS. ; its contents form a contribution to Middleton scholar- 


ship worthy of its editor. 
JouN Murray. 


The Poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Haro_p WILLIAMs. 
3 vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1937. Vol. I, pp. 
Ixii+354; vol. II, pp. viii+-355~-766 ; vol. III, pp. viii+-767- 
1,242. 60s. net. 


Tuls is a truly monumental work : no finer piece of scholarship of 
its kind has been produced in England during the present century, 
and it can hardly be that any alteration or addition of any con- 
sequence will ever be made in the text or in the canon of Swift’s 
poetical works here established by Mr. Williams. 

The magnitude of the task involved will be obvious to anyone 
with even a slight acquaintance with the literature and the biblio- 
graphy of the age of Pope, and the difficulties of one who undertakes 
an edition of any prolific writer of the period are increased in the 
case of Swift as regards the canon of his works by the fact that, as 
Mr. Williams happily puts it, “‘ During Swift’s life, and after, any 
witty, grotesque, or indecent piece of Irish origin and uncertain 
parentage was ascribed to the great Dean of St. Patrick’s, as if by a 
standing affiliation order,” and as regards the text by the somewhat 
haphazard way in which the genuine pieces were published ; we 
do not find, as in the case of Pope, careful supervision and revision 
by the author, the difficulties are of the hardly less perplexing 
kind which arise from the author’s neglect. 

Certainly the difficulties of an editor of Swift’s verse are vividly 
brought home to the reader by a perusal of Mr. Williams’s edition— 
if only to make him marvel continually at the masterly way in which 
Mr. Williams overcomes them. The further one reads in these 
three volumes (which contain some 1,300 pages in all) the more 
one admires Mr. Williams and the less one admires Swift. Reading 
the last page of the last volume one breathes a sigh of relief, as the 
editor must surely have done himself, at having come to the end of 
so much lewd and tedious rubbish. Swift (though Mr. Williams 
makes the best case for him, in his concise introduction, that can 
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be made, and draws attention only to his few satiric successes) was 
not a poet. Neither in matter nor in manner nor in spirit did he 
show a poet’s gifts. In his early decasyllabic couplets he reaches 
sometimes the heights (and they are no mean heights) of Waller 
and of Cowley ; his comic polysyllabic Mrs. Harris’ Petition is an 
excellent thing of its kind ; sometimes, but very rarely, his octo- 
syllables achieve by very force of unbridled coarseness and bitterness 
a true satiric power—but these achievements are hidden among a 
mass of odious and trivial doggerel which bores even as it disgusts. 
One section of this book is called Trifles and another Appendix to 
Trifles : really, the two titles almost cover the whole. 

A reader who feels thus as he studies this collection must 
have asked himself, it will be supposed, fairly often in the course of 
his perusal whether, if this is the matter of which it is composed, 
Mr. Williams’s work was really worth undertaking. Of course 
there can be no doubt of the answer to this question. Mr. Williams’ 
edition is of supreme value and importance, whether the judgment 
hazarded above concerning Swift’s poetic powers be just or not; 
for, as was said by Dr. Elrington Ball, on whose foundations Mr. 
Williams has in a large measure raised this edifice, ‘“ with- 
out knowledge of his verse a true picture of Swift cannot be 
drawn.” 

It is, then, for the light that it throws on biographical problems 
that this collection is mainly valuable ; and, conversely, much of its 
contents which would otherwise be unreadable achieves significance 
when we place it in its biographical setting. The monotonous 
jogging, pasquinades, the dreary trifles, the filthy libels gain some 
sort of coherence and point when arranged in a chronological order 
and illuminated by full references to the persons and events con- 
cerned. It is here that the editorial gifts of Mr. Williams are shown 
to such excellent advantage. His arrangement of the material and 
his expository comments make this book into a sort of companion 
to Swift’s life. ‘‘e has adopted a scheme which is in the main 
‘chronological ; but certain poems have been grouped together 
outside the main chronological sequence. The following sum- 
mary will indicate both the extent of Mr. Williams’s material and the 
way in which it is arranged. 

Volume I comprises The Early Odes (57 pp.); Occasional 
Poems 1698-1710 (72 pp.); Political and Miscellaneous Poems 
1710-1714 (76 pp.) ; Miscellaneous and Personal Poems 1715-1723 
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(124 pp.) ; and a group of poems (25 pp.) relating to Wood’s Half- 
nce. 

Volume II comprises Miscellaneous Poems 1724-1736 (326 pp.) 

and poems arising out of Swift’s relations with Stella, Vanessa, and 

Rebecca Dingley (96 pp.). 

Volume III consists of sections under the following headings : 
Irish Politics 1724-1737 ; Poems relating to Market Hill; Riddles 
by Swift and his Friends ; Poems of Doubtful Date; Trifles ; 
Poems attributed to Swift; an Index of First Lines (comprising 
some 500 poems) and an excellent General Index compiled by Miss 
Dorothy E. Marshall. 

This is perhaps a convenient point at which to mention that the 
book affords the Clarendon Press an opportunity of showing its 
unrivalled efficiency in presenting a work of scholarship in such a 
way that it is a thing of beauty, and that three facsimiles, two of 
Swift’s, one of Stella’s autograph, serve as frontispieces to the three 
volumes. 

Mr. Williams’s services to Swift fall into three categories : the 
establishment of the canon; the establishment of the text; and 
exposition. With Swift, the second of these is of minor importance, 
for two reasons: partly because Swift was a satirist, and the matter 
rather than the manner of his verse was what counted for him, as it 
does for his readers ; he seems not (except in one or two cases e.g. 
Vanbrug’s House, of which the earlier version is here printed for 
the first time ; Baucts and Philemon, which he did not improve by 
revision ; and some of the poems which appeared in Faulkner’s 
volume of 1735) to have troubled to revise his poems, and few 
textual problems (such as make the editing of Pope a Herculean task) 
present themselves to his editor. Mr. Williams has made it a rule 
(a) to give a list of all versions of each poem ; (4) to choose from these 
and print that which gives the best text ; (c) to give all variants in the 
apparatus. ‘This method is more satisfactory than it sounds ; study 
of the apparatus shows that the variants are for the most part trivial, 
and that a composite text would in most cases not be worth the 
making. Mr. Williams, however, allows one exception : the Verses 
on the Death of Dr. Swift had a chequered textual history, clearly 
explained in Mr. Williams’ introductory note; and in this one 
instance he has collated the different versions to produce a better 
text than any hitherto printed. 

As for exposition, Mr. Williams prefixes to each poem a note 
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telling us all that we need to know about the circumstances of jts 
composition and the references contained in it (thus reducing the 
number of footnotes to the text), and this, as has been hinted above, 
is perhaps the most valuable part of his work. ‘The completeness 
of Mr. Williams’s knowledge and the clarity of his exposition (and, 
we must add, the sanity and moderation of judgment which he 
displays in drawing, or refusing to draw, inferences from the evidence 
which he has collected) almost make us forget the sordid matter 
with which he deals. His hand has not become subdued to what it 
works in. As an example, one may take his demonstration that it is 
probable that The Problem (the sub-title of which “ That my Lord 
B——ly stinks, when he’s in Love ” indicates its character) refers to 
Lord Romney, and not, as has been hitherto generally supposed, to 
Lord Berkeley. Mr. Williams, without any show of learning, 
marshals the evidence, refers to all the relevant authorities, and 
concludes with a cautious assertion. The problems on which Mr. 
Williams has had to spend time and learning are too often of this 
nature—at which of two harmless noblemen did Swift intend to 
throw a handful of filthy mud ? 

In establishing—for the word may be used with a full sense of 
its meaning—the canon of Swift’s poems Mr. Williams has done good 
service by cutting out a great number of doubtful or supposititious 
poems. In this respect he has shown himself more conservative 
than Dr. Elrington Ball. Only experts will judge between two 
such authorities. But those who read the section (a hundred pages 
long, and containing many scores of pieces) headed “ Poems 
attributed to Swift”’ will feel that Mr. Williams has exercised a 
wise discretion. Full material is given on which the reader can 
judge for himself the case for and against Swift’s authorship, and in 
cases of doubt, or cases where the poem is difficult of access and is 
worth reprinting, it appears in full. 

Finally, Mr. Williams’s wide knowledge of the pamphlets and 
miscellanies of the period, and his own extensive collection of such 
pieces, have enabled him to sift grain from chaff not only by dismiss- 
ing spurious matter that has hitherto been accepted as Swift’s, but 
also by vindicating the genuineness of pieces which have hitherto 
been doubted or have lain unrecognized, and in one or two cases he 
has been able to print matter for the first time. One can only 
indicate the main achievements of Mr. Williams in this department 
of his editorial work : he has shown the duplicity of Swift in the 
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matter of the English and the proposed Irish printings of his poems 
in 1732, thus shedding a light on the authority of the Miscellanies of 
that year; he has indicated the authority of Faulkner’s 1735 text 
(from which he frequently reprints); he has shown that Fair- 
brother’s additions to Faulkner, published in the same year, are in 
not a few cases genuine (notably that of the Irish Expedition ode, 
the true version of which Mr. Williams has rescued from oblivion) ; 
and finally he has drawn profitably upon contemporary MSS, 
(including a series of transcripts in Stella’s hand) which have 
enabled him not only to improve upon the printed texts, but also to 
print several hitherto unprinted trifles—notably an amusing series of 
verse invitations to Harley written in the autographs of Pope, Gay, 
Parnell, Arbuthnot, and Swift himself. It is fitting that Mr. Williams’s 
own collection should supply him with the material from which he 
has been able to improve the text of two pieces in which Swift 
displays more evidently, perhaps, than elsewhere in his works 
traces of poetic power—namely, the Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift 
and The Legion Club, of which Mr. Williams possesses two con- 
temporary MS. versions. 

Having said so much in praise of Mr. Williams’ work, it is only 
just that the reviewer should call attention to such defects as he has 
noticed in a pretty careful examination both of text and of notes. 
Rarely has vigilance been so ill rewarded: I can only suggest 
infula for insula on p. 213. 

JOHN SPARROW. 


The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope. By R. K. Roor. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1938. Pp. viiit248. $2-50; 115. 6d. net. 


Pope is attracting a marked renewal of attention. In 1934 came 
Professor George Sherburn’s scholarly and discriminating Early 
Career of Alexander Pope with its new material and its correction of 
long-standing misconceptions. A new edition of the letters may also 
be expected from the same hand. Mr. Norman Ault has been 
pursuing his minute studies into Pope’s lost verse and prose. New 
editions of the poems and prose are on their way. And, further, 
Pope’s standing as a poet, the genius and the character of his versifica- 
tion are being re-examined. In two essays printed in Some Observa- 
tions on Eighteenth-Century Poetry (Toronto, 1937), Professor D. 
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Nichol Smith has contributed illuminating, if all too brief, notes on 
Pope as a poet. In the same year came Mr. Geoffrey Tillotson’s 
penetrating study of Pope’s art ; and this is now followed by another 
study, admirable also, though distinct in design, Professor Robert 
Kilburn Root’s monograph. 

Professor Root has written the easier book of the two last named, 
demanding less concentration from his reader. Mr. Tillotson’s 
essay on Pope’s diction, his metrical subtleties, his debt to the past, 
and his essential originality approaches the poet in the complete 
mastery of his art, whereas Professor Root’s method is biographical 
and chronological, tracing the career of the poet from the youthful 
Pastorals to the triumph of The Dunciad, the Moral Essays, and the 
Horatian satire. 

It was a fashion of the nineteenth century to decry Pope both as a 
man and as a poet. Professor Sherburn can deal faithfully with 
untutored biography, Mr. Tillotson and Professor Root with un- 
versed criticism. How false is the ring of Leslie Stephen’s gibe: 
“ As a banker’s clerk can tell a bad coin by its ring on the counter, 
without need of testing apparatus, the true critic can instinctively 
estimate the amount of bullion in Pope’s epigrammatic tinsel.” 
Professor Root, to the contrary, turning from Chaucer to Pope, still 
finds himself in the regions of poetry. 

The first two chapters of Professor Root’s book are a study of 
Pope’s schooling of himself in the rules of his art, and his unequalled 
attainment in the medium of expression he chose. The poet’s 
youthful search for “ correctness ” has been charged against him as 
a meagre, negative aim. But this is to misconstrue what he meant 
and what he sought. ‘ Correctness ” was for him, as Professor Root 
says, “a positive rather than a negative quality.” It included per- 
fection of diction, of phrase, of numbers, of verbal melody, of para- 
graph construction ; it went further and became a test not only of 
form but of matter, of naturalness, sanity, and lucidity in thought. 
The result was the amazing variety of texture Pope wrought into a 
narrow pattern—the heroic couplet. Professor Root’s chapter on 
the form which Pope used, almost to the exclusion of any other, 
challenges the charge of monotony. Pope’s very skill betrayed 
minor versifiers of the century into a foolish belief that nothing was 
easier, and the heroic couplet spread abroad in deserts of monotony. 
But, as Professor Nichol Smith has pointed out, Pope’s supremacy 
warned the more discerning, and that representative anthology of 
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the eighteenth century, Dodsley’s Collection of Poems by Several 
Hands, shows an unexpectedly small proportion of poems in the 
heroic couplet. 

Professor Root’s second chapter could scarcely be bettered as an 
introduction to the intelligent understanding of how to read Pope, 
how to note the continued modulation he introduced into line and 
couplet, and how to perceive the appropriate relationship of music to 
matter and thought. Thence he traces the poet’s career, not 
neglecting the youthful pastorals, to the maze of fancy, a group 
which includes the supreme achievement of its kind in poetry, The 
Rape of the Lock. And thus he continues to the later period in which 
fall the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and the first epistle of the Essay on 
Man, which are again, in their own kind, masterpieces unequalled 
since in English poetry. And if ‘ Pope’s Homer” is rarely read 
to-day, Professor Root rightly emphasizes the extent of its influence 
upon English poetry for half a century or more. 

To interpret Pope anew to readers of this generation, after so long 
a period of doubt, stringently qualified praise, or active belittlement, 
is no easy adventure ; and Mr. Tillotson, aware of difficulties and 
limitations, disclaimed any attempt to “‘ argue the reader into liking 
Pope.” Professor Root likewise refrains from argument, but his 
book will enlarge the growing number of those who read Pope with 
recognition of his mastery of words, his originality, and his imagina- 
tive gifts. "The work, furthermore, is well designed in the parts and 


the whole, and very pleasantly written. 
HaROLD WILLIAMS. 


On the Poetry of Pope. By Gzorrrey TitLotson. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1938. Pp. viiit179. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE twofold purpose of Mr. Tillotson’s attractive essay is “‘ to show 
in what ways Pope’s poems should be studied by those who like his 
poetry ” and to estimate the total achievement of Pope as a poet. 
Rightly assuming that intelligent study of the poems is not to be 
looked for apart from an intelligent appreciation of the techniques 
and aims, Mr. Tillotson has devoted his book to a discussion of 
Pope’s techniques and has organized this discussion around at least 
one, and perhaps the most crucial, of Pope’s aims: “ correctness.” 
In four chapters entitled ‘‘ Nature,” “‘ Design,” “ Language,” and 
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“ Versification,” he undertakes to define the implications that 
“correctness” had for the Augustan age, and in a fifth chapter 
studies the ways in which levels of meaning and devices of variety 
could be utilized by a “ correct ” poet in the achievement of his ends, 

The last two of the five chapters mentioned are easily the best, 
These pages abound in critical and historical observations that will 
have to be recognized as cogent even by those whom they do not 
convince. Especially stimulating is the analysis of the famous con- 
clusicn of the Epistle to Augustus, and the elucidation of some of the 
practices (“ imitation,” pp. 144-8; “the ‘ culminated’ phrase,” 
pp. 152-6) whereby an Augustan of genius was able to make a whole 
past culture underwrite his meanings. This part of the book is 
capital. It is perhaps true that Mr. Tillotson has attempted too 
much in too little space. No one would wish to curtail the number 
of sensitive critical perceptions which he has recorded! ; but one 
would like to see more space given to the second part of his twofold 
purpose—to definition and clarification of the complete nature of 
Pope’s achievement. ‘ Correctness” is the aim of many poets in 
Pope’s century. In what respects does his achievement differ from 
theirs? To distinguish Pope’s poetry from other poetries in 
English literature is as necessary as to analyse the delicate effects of 
his couplets and phrases. Furthermore, one is not always quite 
happy or quite clear about the method Mr. Tillotson is using in 
arriving at a definition of “‘ correctness.” He recognizes that there 
are several sorts of correctness—a correctness of moral attitude and 
subject-matter as well as of technique ; but whereas his definition 
of what constitutes “ correctness’ with respect to attitude and 
material is quite properly derived from the canons and practices of 
Pope’s time, his definition of what is “ correct” with respect to 
technique is derived so largely from Pope’s own practices that 
certain passages (notably pp. 124-30 and parts of Chapter II) tend 
to convey an impression that “‘ correctness ” and Pope’s practice are 
identical—that, in fact, since Pope strove for “ correctness,” what 
Pope achieved must be “ correct.” 

1 Of course no critic is infallible. Surely onomatopeeia is badly illustrated on 
Pp. 133, and surely no real comparison is possible between Pope’s line ‘“‘ With all the 
mournful family of Yews ” and Tennyson’s line “ The moan of doves in immemorial 
elms,” Since not only the sound of Tennyson’s line, but the image in the line, 
were intended (and quite properly in their context) to be auditory, the question of 
how a dove actually looks in an elm does not arise. Indeed, if it were necessary to 


convince oneself that imagery does not necessarily reach the mind through visualiza- 
tion, one would have only to think of the imagery of the Song of Solomon. 
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As an admirer of Mr. Tillotson I have perhaps overstressed 
these faults of his book, because its best parts are so brilliant and it is 
as a whole so witty, so ingratiating, and so well written that one 


doubly resents the intrusion of imperfections of any kind. 
MayNarD MACK. 


Wesley’s England : A Survey of XVIIIth-Century Social 
and Cultural Conditions. By J. H. Wuiretey. London: 
The Epworth Press. 1937. Pp. 380. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tus book is intended, as the author explains in his preface, rather 
for the ordinary reader than for the student. It is obviously intended 
for the Methodist reader. In 1938 the bicentenary of John Wesley’s 
conversion was celebrated, and it is natural that many Methodists 
should desire to study the condition of England in the days of the 
great reformer. Dr. Whiteley modestly disclaims all originality, 
emphasizes his debt to the standard works of Phillips and Tomkinson 
and Turberville, and quotes Montaigne’s words: “ I have gathered 
a posie of other men’s flowers and nothing but the thread that 
binds them is mine own.” A survey of eighteenth-century social 
life linked closely to Wesley’s Journals, and dealing particularly 
with the background of the early Methodist movement, might have 
been a valuable contribution to eighteenth-century studies. Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Whiteley has tried to produce something more 
ambitious, and his book may be described as an attempt at a general 
survey of all the chief aspects of English life in the days of John 
Wesley. Such a work could only be carried out successfully by a 
host of experts such as those who co-operated to produce Shake- 
speare’s England, or by a scholar with an encyclopedic knowledge of 
the period. Dr. Whiteley’s book is amateurish, full of errors and 
questionable statements, and written in a gossipy, slipshod, and 
somewhat flamboyant style. Tom Paine and William Cobbett are 
described as “ bawling ” for an age of reason and the rights of man ; 
Downing Street is said to ‘“‘ have got the seal of respectability ” by 
becoming the residence of Walpole ; from various records we are 
told that we get “‘ broad views of a century caracoling in stately 
fashion towards its close”; Dr. Johnson is strangely credited with 
0 revived “ the classic euphemisms (sic) of Lyly, Greene and 
ashe.” 
The following are corrections of some typical loose or inaccurate 
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statements. Neither Sir Thomas Browne (p. 26) nor Samuel 
Pepys (p. 41) nor John Dryden (p. 285) nor the Rev. R. H. Barham 
(p. 78) were eighteenth-century authors or contemporaries of John 
Wesley. It is highly improbable that “‘ the Black Mass ”’ was ever 
celebrated in an Anglican church in Wesley’s time (p. 77). It is 
fantastic to suggest that the romantic poems of Coleridge and Scott 
provide evidence for the existence of contemporary superstitions or 
that “the staple materials of Southey’s Thalaba and Kehama” 
were “current wizard tricks and demon enchantments”’ (p. 26), 
There is not a shred of evidence to prove that Dr. Johnson was 
“touched” for the “ King’s Evil” by the Young Pretender in 
1745 (p. 189). The Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst should 
not be described as a public school (p. 178). It is unfair to the 
medizval monks and friars, to such reformers as Latimer, and to 
such Anglican parsons as George Herbert to describe Wesley as 
“ the first religious teacher in England who charged religion with 
social offices” (p. 207). ‘The modern periodicals called the Tatler 
and the Spectator are entirely unconnected with the eighteenth- 
century publications which bore the same names (p. 297). There is 
much interesting and useful material in Dr. Whiteley’s book and 
his extracts from the early Methodist account books are valuable 
and illuminating. It is unfortunate that he did not subject the 
whole work to a drastic pruning and revision before publication. 


V. pE Sota PInro. 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart., a New Life supplementary to and 
corrective of Lockhart’s Biography. By Sir HERsert 
Grierson. London: Constable & Co. Ltd. 1938. Pp. xii+ 
320. 18s. net. 


Scott is still a perennial subject, for all that has been written about 
him, and although we are so often told that the younger generation 
has no use for him at all. New lives and new attempts to evaluate 
him come out every year. Certainly we had a right to expect a 
volume from Sir Herbert Grierson, and he has not failed us. His 
aim is different from that of Lord Tweedsmuir’s Centenary biography, 
the avowed object of which was to “ recarve ”’ the lines of Lockhart’s 
work. Sir Herbert, on the contrary, frankly comes forward not 
merely to supplement but often to correct Lockhart. Obviously, 
the editor of Scott’s Letters is qualified to do this as no one else has 
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ever been since Scott’s death; or, it may be safely said, ever will 
be again. He speaks from unique knowledge not merely of every 
incident in the story, but of Scott’s whole mind. In the Preface of 
this volume he makes generous acknowledgment of the help of 
several who have aided him, and especially of the late James Glen. 
Scott research had for many years been this distinguished Glasgow 
solicitor’s hobby, and his ability both as a lawyer and an accountant 
enabled him to clear up finally the tangled and often obscure facts of 
Scott’s relations with his publishers. It was a specialist’s task, which 
Lockhart could never have done; and Lockhart, moreover, dis- 
liked and was never fair to the Ballantynes. Mr. Glen’s letter on 
the twenty years’ partnership, published by Sir Herbert as an 
appendix to volume I of Scott’s letters, is the last word on 
the whole business. This letter is in effect summarized in the 
present volume. 

On another, a minor yet not unimportant topic, this book again 
gives us—for the present, at least—the last word. This is the 
earlier history of Lady Scott’s mother, Madame Elie Charpentier. 
Here—again with Mr. Glen’s assistance—Sir Herbert has substantially 
added to our knowledge, though the case does not admit of being 
made entirely clear. Incidentally we learn that Lady Scott, who 
was baptised at Lyons on December 17, 1770, was some eight 
months older than her husband. 

One charm of this book is its modesty. The author is almost at 
over-pains to tell us that he has little that is new to bring. Yet in 
reality he has given us a great deal—some valuable facts, much new 
emphasis, fresh settings for persons or incidents already known. In 
the end this wise and thorough book will be found to give one of the 
completest pictures in existence of the real Scott. More than once 
a minor figure, little known before, comes into deserved prominence. 
Nothing new is told us of Williamina Belsches, the first passionate 
love of Scott’s young manhood; and probably there is really 
nothing more to tell. Clearly he was far more in love than she was, 
and when—as he bitterly says in the Fournal, after three years of 
dreaming and two of wakening—he was rejected for Sir William 
Forbes,. his friends, in view of what one of them calls “‘ his most 
irritable and ungovernable mind,” were for a little while seriously 
anxious. Happily, his violence soon found a safety-valve. As all 
the world knows, in a surprisingly short time he fell desperately in 
love with Charlotte Carpenter, and married her straight away. 
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But a far more interesting person than either of these was Jane 
Cranstoun, whose brother, afterwards a judge with the style of Lord 
Corehouse, belonged to the inmost circle of Scott’s intimates at the 
bar. She was soon to make a romantic marriage of her own, becom- 
ing Countess Purgstall, with a castle near Vienna. Sir Herbert 
Grierson is, I think, the first to do this young lady justice as “ the 
most courageous, unconventional, and loyal of Scott’s early young 
woman friends.” He thinks she may have largely suggested the 
character of Diana Vernon. Her letters have life and spirit about 
them, which Lockhart—not a man one would have suspected of 
primness—seems sometimes to have felt had to be toned down. 
Once, for instance, he makes her softly complain “ this here place 
is very, very dull,” and the words are so quoted by the late Lord 
Sands in Sir Walter Scott’s Congé ; but Lockhart had kept the true 
text to himself. Sir Herbert has let us have it now—vigorous and 
naive as Pet Marjorie herself—‘ this here place is damnd (sic) dull.” 
Like Lord Tweedsmuir, Sir Herbert makes no exaggerated 
claims for his hero. The two or three pages in which he deals with 
one or two of the stock complaints against Scott are a model! of 
sound and discerning criticism. One of the chief charges is, of 
course, the lack of depth of passion. In answer, Sir Herbert points 
out that not one of our greatest novelists, from Fielding to Dickens, 
has had special success in that field. Ina novelist, intensity seems to 
go along with a certain narrowness ; if there is to be a prize for 
passion pure and simple, it must go to a writer not even of the second 
order ; “ in the portrayal of passion the greatest of English novels is 
Wuthering Heights, immeasurably so.” A second objection has 
more substance. It is that which is carried to extreme by Carlyle 
in his well-known Essay, that for Scott the deeper side of life hardly 
exists, that his characters are drawn entirely from the outside, and 
that he is wholly occupied with what is material and spectacular. 
As a broad statement this is quite untrue. Scott is far more than a 
picture-book historian ; he has a deep sympathy with human life 
and an eye for the progress and meaning of man’s history. As to the 
depicting of character, again, surely one can hardly charge the creator 
of Jeanie Deans or Rebecca with indifference to man’s spiritual and 
religious nature. It is true, notwithstanding, that through all 
Scott’s writing, as through his personal history, there runs a certain 
unresolved dualism. ‘The spirit and the material are not com- 
pletely fused. The general aspect of existence as he sees it is apt to 
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be conventional—a bright, many-coloured show ; he belonged to 
this himself, and both his triumphs and his great troubles sprang 
from it. Thus he painted courts and pageants magnificently— 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots, James VI and Louis XI; but 
these were not really his best or deepest work. His noblest was 
done with humbler life ; in Scottish peasants and fisherfolk, or 
Highland clansmen, he got to the true heart of things. 

An unexpected and to many readers a disturbing example of 
“ correcting Lockhart ” comes almost on the last page of the book 
(p. 299). Scott’s touching deathbed counsel to his son-in-law— 
“« My dear, be a good man, be virtuous, be religious ’—must have 
been quoted during the last hundred years from many thousands of 
pulpits ; but Sir Herbert has regretfully to set it down as apparently 
a pious myth. A letter from a lady relative is found among the 
Abbotsford papers, urging Lockhart to insert such a passage and 
suggesting almost the very words to be used. Against any such 
incident is the evidence of several witnesses and most strongly of 
Mrs. Lockhart, that during the last fortnight life was only kept in by 
opiates—“ his mind never returned for an instant.” But no such 
edifying paragraph was really necessary. Scott as he was, in all he 
wrote and all he did—manly, kindly, reverent—is there for all to 
see, 

Duncan C, MACGREGOR. 


Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and their Writers. Edited 
by Epirn J. Morey. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 
1938. Vol. I, pp. x+1-452; Vol. Il, pp. 453-822; Vol. III, 
pp. 823-1,136. 315. 6d. net. 


Miss Morey has already a number of works to her credit con- 
cerned with the huge mass of Crabb Robinson’s papers which are 
stored at Dr. Williams’s Library in Gordon Square. They include 
the correspondence with the Wordsworth circle and a biography 
of the diarist, previously noticed in R.E.S.!_ She now crowns the 
labours of many years with these useful and interesting volumes, 
which, though by no means entirely superseding the original Sadler 
selection (1869), supplement and correct it in many ways. 

Miss Morley’s purpose here is both wider and narrower in 


* Vol. 4, 1928, pp. 361-5; Vol. 12, 1936, pp. 481-5; see also Vol. 6, 1930, 
PP. 240-3. 
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scope than Sadler’s. On the one hand, she has aimed at including 
(subject to certain unimportant exceptions) all Robinson’s refer- 
ences in his diary and reminiscences to contemporary English books 
and their writers ; on the other, in order to bring the work within the 
compass of what a publisher in these uncertain days may venture to 
undertake, she has entirely excluded not only all personal and family 
matters but all, or nearly all, references to purely theological and 
scientific works, to the theatre (Robinson was a confirmed playgoer), 
and to foreign literature, except, of course, where it is brought 
into comparison with English literature. All this, and much else 
(the Anti-Slavery campaign and the foundation of University 
College, London, for example), claimed a good deal of space in 
Sadler. As Miss Morley’s extracts fill about the same number of 
pages as Sadler’s, and as Sadler estimated that he had printed only 
about “a twenty-fifth or thirtieth part ” of the material, it is easy 
to form a rough idea of how extensively Miss Morley has supple- 
mented Sadler in this particular field, and what a large mass of 
papers remains unpublished. We may regret particularly the 
theatrical references and those to foreign literature,! which Miss 
Morley has unfortunately had to abandon her original intention of 
printing. But it would be churlish not to express our gratitude for 
what we do receive ; and this includes, besides the extracts them- 
selves—more than 800 pages, plus an excellent index—a separate 
index (filling about 120 pages) which contains a complete list of 
“‘ Mentions of (I) [English] Writers and (II) Books in the volumes 
of Crabb Robinson’s Correspondence,” and embodies a “ List of 
Letters written to him by English Authors.” For research work 
this index should prove almost as valuable as the extracts. Hence- 
forth it will be comparatively easy for anyone engaged in the critical 
or biographical study of English literature between Blake and 
Swinburne to estimate how much time he will need to devote to 
the manuscripts in Dr. Williams’s Library. 

Reverting to Miss Morley’s extracts from the diary and reminis- 
cences, it is rather difficult to estimate the importance of the 
new material—i.e. material not printed by Sadler or used by the 
fairly large body of workers who have conducted piecemeal investi- 
gations into the manuscripts. The present writer’s impression, 


1 Robinson’s German reading and contacts are well known from their 
rominence in Sadler ; but he was fairly well read also in Italian literature, and 
is acquaintance with Leopardi and other famous men during his residence in 

Italy (1829-31) deserves investigation. 
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based on a careful perusal and a certain amount of dipping into 
relevant biographies, is that while a great many useful and interest- 
ing details have been added to our knowledge of the period, there 
are no startling revelations. A few examples will make this clear. 
Whoever undertakes the revision of the late E. V. Lucas’s pleasant 
but rather carelessly compiled Life of Lamb will find that, since 
Lucas mostly satisfied himself with Sadler (who often garbles as 
well as omits), the portions based on Robinson will need compre- 
hensive overhauling in the light of Miss Morley ; but he will not, 
I think, discover much to add, apart from some rather painful 
details of Lamb’s drinking bouts in his last years. Something 
similar may be said of the recent biography of De Quincey by Mr. 
H. A. Eaton, whose account of De Quincey’s estrangement from the 
Wordsworth family is supplemented here (pp. 187-8, 195-6). 
Mr. R. H. Wilenski may be interested to find some confirmation 
of his rejection of the allegation that Ruskin was sexually impotent 
(John Ruskin, 1933, p- 54 and note; cf. Morley, p. 739). There 
are many fresh details concerning Hazlitt and Landor, and a few 
on Byron and Shelley. New facts and (more rarely) anecdotes 
concerning innumerable smaller fry naturally also occur. 

Much of the copious material on Blake, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth has already been printed by Miss Morley herself (Blake, 
Coleridge, etc., 1922); but important new light is thrown on the 
curious change in Wordsworth’s religious beliefs, from pantheistic 
naturalism to orthodox Anglican Christianity, by a number of 
entries between 1812 and 1815, the period of The Excursion; it 
is a little surprising to find the poet saying bluntly as late as 1812: 
““T have no need of a Redeemer” (p. 158; cf. pp. 87, 481-2). 
Other interesting passages show the diarist as somewhat more 
critical of his idol than had hitherto appeared. In 1816 he has “ long 
observed that Wordsworth is a very proud man and quite inflated 
with the consciousness of his own excellencies ” (p. 196); in 1839 
he recognizes that “‘ Wordsworth’s great mind . . . begins to ossify ” 
(p. 563) ; and in 1844 he says flatly that the poet has “‘ lost his love 
" liberty ; not his humanity, but his confidence in mankind ” 
p- 644). 

Several of the entries just quoted or referred to were concealed 
by Robinson in his peculiar shorthand, and have not hitherto been 
available even to those who consulted the manuscripts; but any 
hopes that such passages might contain something really sensational 
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or malicious are soon dashed. Robinson was not a Creevey or a 
Greville, or even a Pepys. He was too cautious as well as too 
benevolent to make a lively diarist ; tantalizing and deplorably dis- 
creet remarks such as “‘ What I ought to say to no one I ought still 
less to write,” or “‘. . . most interesting conversation which, were 
it right, I would gladly insert here,” are frequent. Fortunately he 
was not always quite as desperately “ correct ” as this would suggest ; 
and while the diary is never, strictly speaking, lively, it does occa- 
sionally achieve a touch of humour which reminds us that Robinson 
was a cheerful companion and a great and generally successful 
talker. He says neatly of a bluestocking that she rose regularly at 
5 a.m. “ to misinform herself,” and of the conversation at Lamb’s 
on December 30, 1817: “ I could catch scarcely anything . . . but 
I heard . . . Coleridge quoting Wordsworth’s verses, and Words- 
worth quoting—not Coleridge’s but his own.” 

Inevitably the picture of Robinson’s personality and tastes 
presented in such a selection as this is very one-sided and incom- 
plete. Yet it is a not inconsiderable though a subsidiary interest 
of these pages that, since Robinson not only met and talked with 
most of the authors of the period 1800-1860 but read their works 
(or most of them) sedulously, we are enabled to observe, in Miss 
Morley’s words, “the state and development of contemporary 
opinion on books and their writers.” For Robinson, though vastly 
superior in taste to the ruck of readers, does represent the intelligent 
reader of his day more nearly than inspired if erratic critics like 
Coleridge or Hazlitt. His early recognition of the genius of Blake 
and Hazlitt and his long and successful championship of Words- 
worth’s poetry are now familiar matters. His comments here show 
him sound, in the main, on Southey, Rogers, Scott, Byron, De 
Quincey, Macaulay, George Eliot, and—longo intervallo—Martin 
Tupper. He vacillates, rather oddly but understandably, on Jane 
Austen, Carlyle, and Dickens, but reads them all. Browning's 
poetry he seems never to have tackled at all (an exceptional failure, 
this), and In Memoriam, like many early readers, he thought “ often 
very obscure.” His early comments on Shelley are extremely 
unfavourable, but by the forties he had acquired a strong admiration 
for the poetry and a somewhat surprising sympathy and tolerance 
for the man. Yet Keats, strangely enough, he never truly appre- 
ciated ; as late as 1858 his catalogue of the “‘ masters of poetry in 
that age” contains only the names of Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, 
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and Wordsworth (p. 778). We leave him, at the age of ninety-one, 
looking (for the first and no doubt the last time) into “ some free 
poems by Swinburne. They are queer things: I know not what 
to make of them. . . .” 

One or two objections must be made to the editing, though it 
must be emphasized that they are very slight considering the diffi- 
culty of the work involved. The least unimportant relates to the 
standard of selection of authors “‘ every mention” of whom is 
intended to be included. Miss Morley does not make clear what 
degree of eminence or obscurity qualifies ; thus W. T. Fitzgerald, 
known to fame only as figuring in the Rejected Addresses, is included, 
while much of what Sadler prints on F. W. Robertson, who was by 
no means a mere theologian, is excluded. This and one or two 
other instances make one feel a little doubtful whether Miss Morley 
has found a satisfactory compromise for dealing with borderline 
cases. There is also some want of clearness in the indication given 
of material relating to Blake, Coleridge, and Wordsworth which 
has been omitted because it appeared in the Blake, Coleridge, etc. 
volume of 1922; and, as was done there, the passages from the 
late reminiscences which are interspersed (in smaller type) among 
the diary entries should have been dated at each appearance—it is 
often (e.g. pp. 129, 351) important to be reminded that we 
are reading side by side remarks made at intervals of many 
years. 
The notes are, no doubt justifiably, slight and few, but also 
somewhat erratic in the choice of points for comment. There are 
notes on John Scott and William Roscoe, but none on Haydon, 
who is about as obscure, or on T. R. Rooper, who is a great deal 
more so; Sadler’s note on the latter should have been copied. A 
cryptic allusion (p. 262) to Jameson, in 1821 a young painter, might 
be cleared up by reference to recent works on Hartley Coleridge. 
Several notes, e.g. on Barron Field (p. 315) and on William Taylor 
of Norwich (p. 323), should appear much earlier in the volume. 
The misquotation (p. 349) of the inscription with which Hazlitt 
opens his essay On a Sundial should be corrected to Horas non 
numero nisi serenas. At p. 446 there should be a note indicating 
the falsity of the Hoppner scandal about Shelley which Robinson 
picked up as late as 1834. Note 1 on page 499, on the present state 
of the law regarding ownership of letters, is surely incorrect. Lastly, 
it might be noted on p. 812 that the article on Wordsworth suspected 

16 
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by Robinson to be Matthew Arnold’s was certainly not by him 
(Letters of M. Arnold, ed. Russell, 1901, Vol. I, p. 280). 

I add a list of misprints or slips, some of them attributable to 
Robinson himself. P. 99, first line of prose, “in”: read “ on” 
p. 110, Oct. 10, “ on the selections ”: read “in”; p. 122, sub. fin., 
“as a statue does”: ? read “ [statuary] ”—this must be the sense 
intended ; p. 170, line 11, “ though”: read “ thought”; p. 197, 
line 14, “‘ Christ College”: read ‘‘ [Christ’s Hospital]; p. 282, 
April 25, “‘ her taste is correct”: ? read “ her taste incorrect ”— 
Robinson’s opinion of Lady Morgan makes the former reading 
impossible ; p. 288, Dec. 19, “ Lamb was sent down”: read 
“set”; p. 367, penult. line, quotation marks missing ; last line, 
“an”: read “on”; p. 410, sub fin., “ Landon ” ; read “ Landor”; 
Pp. 424, 12 lines from foot, some words have dropped out: ? read 
“ refusing to [lend] Hazlitt just before [his death] £50”; p. 462, 
4 lines from foot, “latter”: read “letter”; p. 566, 7 lines from 
foot, comma misplaced : read “ impressions, and cares”; p. 710, 
Aug. 11, “ The dialogue in My Novel by Caxton ”’: a slip, as the 
context shows, for “in The Caxtons by Bulwer [Lytton].” It is 
odd that Lytton’s My Novel did not appear till two years later ; 
p. 766, Feb. 20, line 7, “ preceding”: Robinson’s slip for “ suc- 
ceeding.” 

R. W. Kine. 


The Dynasts and the Post-war Age in Poetry. A study in 
modern ideas. By AMIyA CHAKRAVARTY. London, New York 
and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. x+174. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THIS commentary has many good points, but it is harder to read than 
the text which it interprets. For, though the author says “ an 
adequate analysis of the drama,” viz. The Dynasts, “ would be 
altogether beyond the limits of this survey,” two-thirds of it consists 
of such an analysis, the remainder being a study of “‘ Hardy and the 
poetry of modern consciousness.” An index would have been 
helpful, or a more explicit table of contents : “‘ The Dynasts (cont.)” 
again and again hardly tells you where you are in a long comparison 
of Hardy’s philosophic views with those of Schopenhauer and Freud, 
to whom it is contended he owed next to nothing, and with post-war 
thought. Many pages are composed half or more of footnotes, and 
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there are footnotes on footnotes, which renders an index of names all 
the more desirable. 

The best part of the work is the attempt to show the deeper 
significance of Hardy’s ideas now that they have been illustrated by 
events, the aftermath of the Great War, with the rise of the dictators. 
Hardy “ thought he had chronicled a more or less antiquated order 
of things; ” but “‘ he makes Napoleon give expression to an idea 
which we believe is intrinsically true of humanity to-day,” in the 


words : 

I came too late in time 

To assume the prophet or the demi-god, 

A part past playing now. 
As the author well brings out, Hardy’s war-poetry, both in his great 
drama and in Satires of Circumstance, is better calculated now to 
rouse an importunate consciousness of the moral and the ulterior 
problems than when it was written. In reading Hardy, however, it 
is advisable to have a clearer perception of his sardonic humour than 
is manifested here. But the weakest part of the book is the opening 
chapter, a good deal of which is mere word-spinning, hitching 
abstract terms like ‘‘ self-consciousness ” vaguely together without 
giving them any definite meaning. What is one to make, for instance, 
of such a sentence as this >— 

The Victorian Age carried on farther the process of blending mystical 
intuitions with the rational beauty of thought; the demands of the 
realistic world had then become too insistent for the poet to drive them 
out from his art. 

Tennyson, we are told, “‘ made poetry out of a new pain which 
invested the knowledge of extended unities with special significance, 
and was therefore all the more sensitive to thwarting evil.” That 
wants clarifying. And how can there be opposition between “‘ man’s 


ERNEST A. BAKER. 


Further Letters of Gerard Manly Hopkins, including 
his Correspondence with Coventry Patmore. Edited 
with Notes and Introduction by CLAuDE COLLEER ABBOTT. 
London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
1938. Pp. xxxviii+297. 16s. net. 


Tuts volume contains all further letters that have come to light 
since the publication, in 1935, of Hopkins’s letters to Bridges and 
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his correspondence with Dixon. Professor Abbott has divided 
them into three groups, the first containing letters, mostly early in 
date, to various correspondents ; the second, letters to his friend 
Baillie, extending from Oxford days until almost the end of Hopkins’s 
life ; the third, his correspondence with Patmore, in which each 
reply is printed after the letter which occasioned it. An Appendix 
contains some fifty letters addressed to Hopkins by Liddon, Newman, 
Creighton, and other correspondents. Only very minor objections, 
which it seems hardly worth while to raise, can be brought against 
Professor Abbott’s discharge of his editorial duties. Notes imme- 
diately necessary to the reader he has placed at the foot of the page, 
longer notes he has gathered at the end of the book, and he has 
written an Introduction in which, among other matters, Patmore’s 
burning of Sponsa Dei, and the degree of responsibility for that 
action which may justly be assigned to Hopkins, are very clearly 
and sensibly discussed. 

Although the general level of interest is not so high as in the 
previous volumes, which contained the letters to Bridges and the 
correspondence with Dixon, there are very many letters which, as 
revelations of Hopkins’s mind and soul and outlook, are as valuable 
as any that have yet appeared, and which no serious student of 
the poet can afford to neglect. 

The analogy between the claims advanced, the problem pre- 
sented, and the spiritual conflicts provoked by the Roman Church 
in mid-Victorian Oxford and by the Comintern in present-day 
Oxford, which had already suggested itself to at least one reader of 
Bridges’s delightful memoir, Three Friends, is strengthened by the 
earlier letters in this volume and by the extracts from Macfarlane’s 
Diary, quoted in an Appendix. The earnestness and the urgency, 
the conspiratorial atmosphere, the longing to be rid of doubts and 
perplexities through surrender to an infallible authority—all this 
belongs as much to the present as to the past. So, likewise, does 
that tragedy of disappointed hopes which is so painfully revealed 
in the later letters and so poignantly expressed in the ‘terrible’ 
sonnets. Milton’s Republicanism, Hopkins’s Catholicism, Gide’s 
Communism—the external forms are different, but in each case 
the tragedy of disappointed or unsatisfied hope is essentially the same, 
and in each case the significance is not merely particular but univer- 
sal. It is almost sufficient to place side by side a few extracts from 
these letters, and to leave the reader to supply the comment. 
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I have now a more rational hope than before of doing something—in 
poetry and painting (1864, p. 67). 
You will no doubt understand what I mean by saying that the sordid- 


ness of things, wh. one is compelled perpetually to feel, is perhaps, taking 
ty avé’ évés, the most unmixedly painful thing one knows of : and this 


is (objectively) intensified and (subjectively) destroyed by Catholicism 
(1865, p. 80). 

You know I once wanted to be a painter. But even if I could I wd. 
not I think, now, for the fact is that the higher and more attractive parts 
of the art put a strain upon the passions which I shd. think it unsafe to 
encounter (1868, p. 84). 

Since I made up my mind to this [to become a Jesuit] I have enjoyed 
the first complete peace of mind I have ever had (1868, p. 37). 

I make no way with what I read, and seem but half a man. It is a 
sad thing to say. I try, and am even meant to try, in my spare time (and 
if I were fresher or if it were anyone but myself there would be a good 
deal of spare time taking short and long together) to write some books ; 
but I find myself so tired or so harassed I fear they will never be written 
(1883, p. 105). 

The melancholy I have all my life been subject to has become of late 
years not indeed more intense in its fits, but rather more distributed, 
constant, and crippling. One, the lightest but a very inconvenient form 
of it, is daily anxiety about work to be done, which makes me break off 
or never finish all that lies outside that work (1885, p. 109). 


If a moral is to be drawn from all this, is it not that we might as 
well begin right away by casting base fear (whether of the passions 
or of the sordidness of life) out of us for ever? that the mysteries 
and the pains of life are constants, and that, if we try to exclude 
them, they will, sooner or later, break in upon us from some other 
side ? 

Literary criticism is abundant and characteristic. To begin 
with, there are preciser definitions than are to be found elsewhere 
of what Hopkins meant by ‘ instress ’ and ‘ inscape.’ 

And in general in this and all the early poems the acuteness of the 


intelligence is in excess of the instress or feeling and gives them a certain 
cold glitter (p. 173). 


_ +. but the essential and only lasting thing left out—what I call 
inscape, that is species or individually-distinctive beauty of style (p. 225). 


Partly because it was his nature and partly because of his theo- 
logical training and creed, many of his objections to things in 
Patmore’s and other people’s poetry have a plainness and a simple 
logic that often remind one of Johnson, with whom Hopkins had 
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much in common. His own poetry seemed to Patmore and others 
strangely contorted and capricious, but, as the letters to Bridges 
reveal, he was always ready to explain what had been found obscure. 
The obscurities of his poetry are, so to speak, external, not internal, 
He hated obscurity, and his prose always reveals a man quite extra- 
ordinarily aware of his own mind. A very Johnsonian piece of 
criticism was provoked by the opening lines of the poem entitled 
1867, where Patmore expresses his views upon the extension of the 
franchise : 

In the year of the great crime, 

When the false English Nobles and their Jew, 

By God demented, slew 

The Trust they stood twice pledged to keep from wrong : 

‘ Their Jew’: this is a hard saying, all politics apart. Many people 
speak so, but I cannot see how they can be justified. For Jew must be a 
reproach either for religion or for race. It cannot be for religion here, 
for Disraeli was not by religion a Jew: he had been baptised young and 
had always professed Christianity. His Christianity was a shadowy thiag, 
I know, but so is that of thousands. If he believed in anyone I suppose 
that was Christ and did not, as Jews do, ‘ look for another.’ It must 
then be for race. But that is no reproach but a glory, for Christ was a 
Jew (p. 195). 

Johnsonian, too, are his remarks upon Mosada: a Dramatic 
Poem, by ‘ a young Mr. Yeats’ : 

It was a strained and unworkable allegory about a young man and a 
sphinx on a rock in the sea (how did they get there ? what did they eat ? 
and so on): people think such criticisms very prosaic; but common 
sense is never out of place anywhere, neither on Parnassus nor on Tabor 
nor on the Mount where our Lord preached (p. 226). 


And his objection to some of Patmore’s paradoxes : 
Yet after all there is nothing like the plain truth: paradox persisted 
in is not the plain truth and ought not to satisfy a reader (p. 241). 
J. B. LEISHMAN. 


ADDENDUM TO REVIEW. 


The Place-names of Essex, by P. H. Reaney.! 

Apropros Mayland in Essex, Sir Allen Mawer has been kind enough to point 
out to me that the form @t pem eglande quoted under Mayland by Ekwall in 
The Oxford Dictionary of Place-Names does not apply to Mayland at all, but to 
Nayland in Suffolk. I therefore wish to withdraw my support of this etymology 
and my objection to that of Mr. Reaney, who has suggested that the first element 
was O.E. megpa “ mayweed ” (op. cit. p. 219). G. V. SMITHERS. 


1See Review by Mr. Smithers, in R.E.S., Vol. 15, January, 1939, pp. 119-21. 
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Shakespeare und die Antike. Drei Beitrage (Walther Kranz), pp. 32-8. 


Studied in M. of V., v.i. 58-65, Julius Cesar, 1. ii. 52-70, and, more generally, 
in K. Lear, 


Fable, Action, Unity, and Supernatural Machinery in English Epic 
Theory, 1650-1800 (H. T. Swedenberg), pp. 39-48. 
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Zu einigen Lautwandlungen in der siidenglischen Hochsprache der 
letzten sechzig Jahre (Rudolf Dittes), pp. 49-55. 


History, Vol. XXIII., No. 91, December 1938— 
Of the Antiquity of Parliaments in England: Some Elizabethan and 
Early Stuart Opinions (E. Evans), pp. 206-21. 


The Public Record Office, 1838-1938 (R. B. Wernham), pp. 222-35. 


JouRNAL OF THE RutTGeERS UNIversiTy Liprary, Vol. II., No. 1, December 


1938— 

A Walt Whitman Manuscript (Oral Sumner Coad), pp. 6-10. 
On Whitman’s rough draft of “‘ Hush’d be the Camps To-day’’, now in the 
Rutgers University Library. 


Liprary, Vol. XIX., No. 3, December 1938— 

The Society for the Encouragement of Learning (C. Atto), pp. 263-88. 

The Editio Princeps of Bede’s Prose Life of St. Cuthbert, and its 
Printer’s XIIth-century “ copy” (B. Colgrave and I. Masson), 
pp. 289-303. 

Three Hore ad Usum Sarum (C. F. Biihler), pp. 304-10. 

The Authorship of Foure Great Lyers (H. G. Dick), pp. 311-4. 

Notes on Running-Titles as Bibliographical Evidence (F. T. Bowers), 
PP- 315-38. 

Walkley’s Supposed Piracy of Wither’s Workes in 1620(L. Kirschbaum), 
PP- 339-46. 

A Newly Discovered Urn Burial (J. S. Finch), pp. 347-53. 

On Swift’s Marginalia in a copy of Macky’s Memoirs (W. F. Trench 
and K. B. Garratt), pp. 354-62. 

Supplementary Note on Johnson’s Plan of a Dictionary (R. F. Metz- 
dorf), p. 363. 


Mopern LancuaceE Notes, Vol. LIII., No. 7, November 1938— 


Charles Lamb, Marston, and Du Bartas (M. P. Tilley), pp. 494-8. 
Superiority, perceived by Lamb, of two passages in the Malcontent due to 
dependence on Sylvester’s translation of Bu Bartas. 


Biographical Allusions in Prior’s “‘ The Mice, A Tale” (H. Bunker 
Wright), pp. 498-5o1. 
Evidence that the poem’s biographical allusions are not to Prior but to 
Matthew Drift and the Drift family. 


A Note on Beowulf 1142, Swa he ne forwyrnde woroldredenne (George 
Sanderlin), pp. 501-3. 

The Haberdasher and his Companions (Thomas A. Kirby), pp. 504-5. 

The Miller’s Head Again (Autrey Nell Wiley), pp. 505-7. 

To Shake Hands with Death (Arthur Palmer Hudson), pp. 510-13. 
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A Note on English Figures of Speech (Warren Taylor), pp. 514-5. 
Occurrence, in the rhetorical manuals of Sherry, Peacham, and Fenner, of 
So cme - ty sixty-five figures of speech earlier than the first dates cited 
in .E.D. 


Shelley and Pieces of Irish History (David Lee Clark), pp. 522-s. 
Identification of the American work mentioned by Shelley to Hookham, 
August 18, 1812, as W. J. MacNeven’s Pieces of Irish History and that 
Shelley did not write a work of this title. 


Burns at Ellisland (Robert T. Fitzhugh), pp. 525-7. 
Full text of Robert Ainslie’s letter to Agnes McLehose, October 18, 1790. 
Correspondence : Shakespeare and Milton (W. R. Parker), p. 556. 


A note pointing out that information printed under this title in the May 
number was anticipated in Todd’s edition of Milton (1801, v1. 84-5). 


Mopbern LancuacE Notes, Vol. LIII., No. 8, December 1938— 
The Paradox of the Fall in Paradise Lost (Clarence C. Green), pp. 557- 
71. 
Breton, Elyot, and The Court of Honour (Virgil B. Heltzel), pp. 587-90. 
Borrowings from Breton and Elyot in this 1679 pamphlet. 
A Note on The Spanish Tragedy (Fredson Bowers), pp. 590-1. 
On the biblical, rather than Senecan, inspiration of 111. xiii. 1-44. 
Sir Cleges and Unseasonable Growth in Hagiology (C. Grant Loomis), 
PP- 591-4. 
Knight’s Tale, A 1881 ff. (Stephen J. Herben), p. 595. 


Chaucer’s failure to apply “‘ ars-metrike, geometrie or acontynge ” to his 
account of Theseus’ stadium. 


An Irish Version of The False Knight upon the Road (Gordon Hall 
Gerould), pp. 596-7. 
Brack (J. Louis Kuethe), pp. 597-9. 
On the meaning of this word. 
Boswell on Spelling (Richard C. Boys), p. 600. 


NorTEs AND Querigs, Vol. 175, December 10, 1938— 
Two Notes on the Biography of Edmund Burke (Dixon Wecter), 
pp. 417-8. 
Burke’s alleged direct connection with the East India Company in 1769 
discredited. Account of a chancery suit, 1768~78, concerning his Beacons- 
field estate. 
“Onlocky ” : a Hampshire Word (C. W. Brodribb), p. 420. 
Obsolete (or obsolescent) use=“‘ enticing”’. 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence: an alternative Stanza (John Edwin 
Wells), pp. 420-1. 


Text of an alternative version of II. 43 found, in Thomson’s autograph, 

in the Edinburgh University Library (Buchan) copy of the Seasons, 1730. 
“ Inedited Poems of Daniel” (Edwin Nungezer), p. 421. 

That the poems so described in an article in the B.M. Supplement (1902) 

to the Catalogue of Printed Books are by Ben Jonson. 


3 
3 
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Notes AND Queries, Vol. 175, December 17, 1938— 


A Simile of Milton (G. G. Loane), pp. 434-5. 
On Paradise Lost, 1v. 159-66. 

An Uncollected Letter of Lamb (Olybrius & Co.), pp. 437-8. 
Text of a letter to Robinson (“ of about March, 1832’) reprinted from 
Catalogue 247 (1938), Item 126, of James F. Drake, Inc., New York. A 
reply (January 28, 1939, p. 64) by V. Rendall points out that part of the 
letter (ascribed to December 1832) is in Lucas’s edition, vol. 111, p. 346. 

“ Bone-Setting ” : odd Use of Word (Ignoto), pp. 438-9. 
Use by Harriet Lee=“* bone-shaker.” 





December 24— 


Mummers’ Play at Christmas (W. H. J.), p. 453. 
Later correspondence by A. W. Boyd and William Bradbrooke, January 14, 
1939, pp. 30-1; by A. W. Boyd, January 21, p. 44; by J. Hautenville 
Cope, February 4, p. 87. 
John Douglas, “‘ the Glasgow Gander ” (Alan Lang Strout), pp. 453-6. 
Satire on Douglas in periodicals, newspapers, and manuscript (1818-34). 
Milton and Chapman (George G. Loane), pp. 456-7. 
Similarities of diction. 


The “ sage and serious ” Spenser (Charles Bell Burke), pp. 457-8. 





December 31— 
An Uncollected Poem by George Crabbe (William H. Davenport), 


Pp. 471. 
aneunan poem of three stanzas from the Literary Gazette, August 16, 
1817. 
Tom Moore and Bessy (Alan Lang Strout), pp. 472-3. 
— from Charles Mayne Young’s journal (Last Leaves, 1875, pp. 173, 
175-6). 
Bibliography of Epitaphs (J. W. F.), p. 474. 
Further information ; ¢f. vol. 173, pp. 349, 367 ; vol. 174, pp. 85, 261. 
Poe’s word “ tintinabulation ” (T.O.M.), p. 480. 
Error in date in O.E.D.; cf. vol. 175, p. 387. 





Vol. 176, January 7, 1939— 
Twelfth Night: “The Lady of the Strachy” (H. Kendra Baker), 
pp. 11-12. 


Cf. vol. 175, pp. 347, 411; further correspondence by W. H. Welply, 
January 21, p. 48. 





January 14— 

Shelley : A Reference to Ricardo in ‘‘ Swellfoot the Tyrant ” (Milton 
Millhauser), pp. 25-6. 

Shelley and the British Government (William H. Davenport), p. 26. 


Text of a passage of a letter (now in the Huntington Library) written by the 
Postmaster-General and expurgated by Forman. 
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NOTES AND QuERiEs, Vol. 176, January 21, 1939— 


Dekker’s Arrest by the Chamberlain’s Men (W. L. Halstead), pp. 41-2. 
“* Merely . . . a provocative conjecture.” 

Coleridge and Milton (Charles Bell Burke), p. 42. 
A Miltonic echo in “‘ Dejection.” 


——_——— January 28— 


A Letter of Herman Melville (T. O. Mabbott), p. 60. 


Text of a letter, written November 27, 1857, recently presented to the 
British Museum. 


———— February 4— 


“ Crossing the Bar” (R.H.A., G.G.L.), pp. 80-1. 


———— February 11— 


Dryden’s Spanish Friar and a Provincial Touring Company (Charles 
E. Ward), pp. 96-7. 


Records of a provincial company in Wales during 1741 (from B.M. MS. 
Add. 33488). 


Milton’s Golden Compasses (Grant McColley), pp. 97-8. 
On Paradise Lost, vit. 225-9 (cf. N. & Q., vol. 172, p. 294); another 
parallel (Godfrey Goodman’s The Fall of Man, 1616, p. 16). 
Coleridge and Shelley (Charles Bell Burke), pp. 98-9. 
Parallel between “‘ France : An Ode ” and the opening of “ Alastor.” 
Robert Huish (Montague Summers), pp. 102-3. 


— February 18— 


Izaak Walton’s Occupation and Residence (Arthur M. Coon), pp. 
110-12. 
Evidence from Lay Subsidy Rolls that Walton was a sempster or draper. 
“As Taint-Worm to the Weanling Flocks ”” (W.W.S.), pp. 112-3. 
“‘ Radio” and “‘ Radiography ” in the O.E.D. (W. J. Carlton), p. 116. 


** Ration ” (W.P.H.S.), pp. 116~7. 
Suggested derivation from Spanish ranchone (large shed or barrack). 


———— February 25— 


“ Love and Folly.” A Poem by Keats and Brown (Walter E. Peck), 
pp- 129-31. 
A poem of eleven stanzas from the New Monthly Magazine, 1822, Vol. V, 
No. 19, pp. 47-8. 
William Elderton (M. H. Dodds), p. 141. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, Vol. XVII., No. 4, October 1938— 





Another Knight Ther Was (Z. S. Fink), pp. 321-30. 
A suggestion that Chaucer’s character-sketch was of a type, exemplified by 
Jérg von Ehingen (b. 1428), and not a composite portrait. 
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The Development of Marlowe’s Character (Paul H. Kocher), pp. 331- 


50. 
Shakespeare’s Use of a Travel-Book Commonplace (Thomas B. 
Stroup), pp. 351-8. 
Chronological account of parallels to Othello, 1. iii. 143-5 (cannibals and 
acephali). 
The Vocabulary of An Holy Medytacion (Mildred Webster), pp. 359-64. 
Evidence for Chaucer’s authorship. 
A Medieval English Metaphor (L. Whitbread), pp. 365-70. 
Illustration of O.E. and M.E. association of cold and heat with “ care ” 
and suggestion that it derived to some extent from the medieval conception 
of hell. 
The Blackamoor and her Love (Gerard Previn Meyer), pp. 371-6. 
English versions of George Herbert’s “‘ Aethiopissa ambit Cestum”’. 


The Poet of the North Briton (1. R. Halsband), pp. 389-95. 
Evidence, from unpublished letters and a manuscript draft of his verse, for 
Robert Lloyd’s authorship of verses in the North Briton. 


Shakespearian Echoes in the Florimel Plot of Fletcher and Rowley’s 
The Maid in the Mill (D. M. McKeithan), pp. 396-8. 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads, 1820 (John Edwin Wells), pp. 398-402. 
A bibliographical investigation. 
An Iconographic Poem on Tom Fones (Alan D. McKillop), pp. 403-6. 
An account of an anonymous “ Heroi-Comical Poem,” The Fan, 1749. 


A Note on The Beggar’s Opera (Jean B. Kern), pp. 411-3. 


The political satire of 11. x. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. LIII., No. 4, December 1938— 
Beowulf and the Blickling Homilies and Some Textual Notes (Carleton 


Brown), pp. 905-16. 
Notes on Beowulf, ll. 305-6, 403, 457, 987, 1106, 1146-53, 1174, 1247, 
1372, 1399, 1465-9, 2251-4, 2256-60, 2589. 
If All the Sky Were Parchment (Irving Linn), pp. 951-70. 
Diffusion of this “‘ rhetorical figure ”’. 


Science and Invention in Greene’s Prose (Don Cameron Allen), 
pp. 1007-18. 

Shakespeare on Style, Imagination, and Poetry (Alwin Thaler), 
pp. 1019-36. 

The Cursus in Sir Thomas Browne (Edward L. Parker), pp. 

1037-53- 

Congreve’s Irish Friend, Joseph Keally (Kathleen M. Lynch), pp. 1076 
-87. 

Lucretian ‘ Domestic Melancholy” and the Tradition of Vergilian 
“ Frustration ” (Leo Shapiro), pp. 1088-93. 

James Thomson and John Norris (Herbert Drennon), pp. 1094-1101. 
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The Missing Years in Edmund Burke’s Biography (Dixon Wecter), 
pp. 1102-25. 
New facts from the Fitzwilliam archives, Wentworth Woodhouse (Yorks) 
and Milton (nr. Peterborough). 


Redburn’s Prosy Old Guidebook (Willard Thorp), pp. 1146-56. 
Melville’s use of The Picture of Liverpool, 1808. 
Is Walter Pater an Impressionistic Critic ? (Ruth C. Child), pp. 1172- 
85. 
The Vowel in rather in New England (Herbert Penzl), pp. 1186-92. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, December 17, 1939— 


Milton’s “ Fair Infant ” (William Riley Parker), p. 802. 
A suggestion that the “ fair infant ” was Anne Phillips, baptized January 12, 
1626, and buried January 22, 1628 (Register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields). 
Ambrose Philips (Lillian de la Torre Bueno), p. 802. 
Contests Miss M. G. Segar’s attribution of A Collection of Old Ballads to 
Philips (cf. Anglia, LIX. (1935), pp. 252-70). Reply by Miss Segar, 
December 31, p. 828. 
A Line in Scott (Florence E. Dyer), p. 802. 
On the version in Heber’s Hymns, 1827, of the last line of the first stanza 
of “‘ Dies Irae ” (Lay of the Last Minstrel, V1. xxxi). 


——— December 24— 


“I Stood Tip-Toe ” (H. W. Garrod), pp. 815-6. 
Points out that the two fragments printed in C. D. Therpe’s letter of 
December 10 are not entirely new, with further observations on MS. frag- 
ments of this poem. 

Johnson’s Shakespeare: A Study in Cancellation (A. T. Hazen), 

p- 820. 

Cancels tempering criticism of Warburton : a record of cancellata preserved 
in Percy’s copy of Johnson’s Shakespeare recently presented to the Bodleian. 


———— December 31— 


The Hill-Powell Boswell (R. W. Chapman), p. 827. 
Report on progress of Vol. V. 


——— January 7, 1939— 
Tales of Terror (Michael Sadleir), pp. 9-10. 
Confusion concerning Lewis’ connection with the 1801 work of this title 
in Montague Summers’ Gothic Quest. Further information by W. Beattie, 
January 14, p. 26. 


———— January 14— 
Morbid Broodings by Keats (H. W. Garrod), p. 25. 


Correction of an extract quoted by C. L. Finney, Evolution of Keats's 
Poetry, 11, p. 746, from the “‘ Woodhouse Scrapbook ”’. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Players (M. M. Gray), pp. 25-6. 


Evidence from a letter of Asheby to Burghley, October 22, 1589, suggesting 
that the Queen’s Players were then in Scotland. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, January 21, 1939— 
Letters of Hume (Raymond Klibansky), p. 41. 


A projected supplement to Dr. Greig’s edition. Further correspondence, 
on intended use of recently discovered letters, by F. H. Heinemann, 
January 28, p. 58. 
A Johnson Problem (Dixon Wecter), pp. 41-2. 

On the date of Burke’s letter (shown to be January 5, 1776) recording 
Johnson’s altercation with Dr. Barnard. Correction of the date given, in 
an earlier letter of the correspondent (July 12 (sic for July 2), 1938), of the 
death of Dr. Christopher Nugent. 


Chatterton and the Angel (E. H. W. Meyerstein), p. 42. 


—_—— January 28— 

The Book Dr. Johnson did not Write (Frank R. Lewis), p. 57. 
A suggestion concerning the authorship of A Concise account of the rise, 
progress, and present state of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts... 
1763, and that this is the dissertation for the Society of Arts that Johnson 
refused to write. 

Jane Austen’s Letters (R. W. Chapman), p. 57. 
Addenda and corrigendum to the 1932 edition. 

Two Restoration Comedies (William van Lennep), pp. 57-8. 
On the dates of The Revenge : or, A Match in Newgate, 1680, and Mrs. 
Behn’s The False Count : or, A New Way to play an Old Game, 1682, with 
evidence that Mrs. Behn was also author of the former play. 

Browning to Macready (William Lyon Phelps), p. 60. 
Hitherto unpublished letters. 

Some Marginalia (Wilfred Partington), p. 64. 
MS. notes on Blake (? by Joseph Hogarth) and Shelley (by C. G. M. 
Gaskell “‘ from the Conversation of Dean Milman ”’) in the correspondent’s 
own copies of two nineteenth-century works. 


——— February 4— 


Great-Heart’s Map ? (W. B. Crump), p. 73. 
Suggests inspiration from Ogilby’s Britannia. 
“ Unpoeted I write ” (F. E. L. Priestley), p. 73. 
Parallel between Keats’ phrase (letter to Woodhouse, September 21, 1819) 
a eng tah A Feb 
er correspondence by P. Rogers, February 25, pp. 121-2, suggestin 
that the reading should be ‘ Unposted. . .’. — 
Camus’ Iphigéne (Fletcher Henderson), pp. 73-4. 
Source of Civil War scenes in Suckling’s Brennoralt. 
Ralegh’s Letters (Agnes M. C. Latham), p. 74. 
On the whereabouts of certain “lost” transcripts and originals. See 
also a letter from C. L’Estrange Ewen, March 4, p. 136, including the 
text of a hitherto unprinted holograph letter. 


———— February 11— 


Punctuation of Gray’s Elegy (H. D. Watson), p. 89. 
Commas inserted by the printer in the stanza “ For who to dumb forget- 
fulness a prey...” 
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Times Literary SUPPLEMENT, February 25, 1939— 


Dr. Johnson’s Letters: Notes on Boswell’s Text (R. W. Chapman), 
p- 128. 
Notes concluded March 4, p. 140. 


—— March 11— 


Piers Plowman (M. E. Richardson), pp. 149-50. 


On “‘ Rose pe Regratour”’ (A text, V. 129-41) and a reference to “‘ Rose la 
Hokestere ” in the City of London Pleas and Memoranda Rolls, 17 March, 
1350 (ed. A. H. Thomas, Vol. I, p. 232). 


Percy and Malone (A. Tillotson), p. 150. 
Enquiry concerning the whereabouts of correspondence other than that in 
the British Museum, Bodleian, Folger Shakespeare Library and Adam’s 
Collection. 

University OF TORONTO QuarTERLY, Vol. VIII., No. 2, January 1939— 
Canadian Poetry—A Minority Report (A. J. M. Smith), pp. 125-38. 
Shakespeare’s Jew (Elmer Edgar Stoll), pp. 139-54. 

Puritanism and Poetry : Samuel Gott (J. Max Patrick), pp. 211-26, 














